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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1843. FOUR! PENCE 
( Stamped Edition, &d.) 
ee 
ence of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers ays reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stam) Edition 
este cont atinent, for notless than Three Months, and in advance, are received yd M. BaupRy, 3, Saat Malaquais, Paris, or atthe Athenzeum Office, London. For France, om other Countries —— 


{ the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 14. 2s. the year. To other Countries, 


e postage in addition. 


JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. ] 





TTNIVERSITY _ ‘COLLEGE, ~ London. — The 
PROF ESSORSHIF. of JURISPRUDENC E at this Colones 
being now vacant, CANDIDATES are requested to send in their 
s and iesimoniats before Tuesday, 19th December 
pet. CHAS. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
November 21. che 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITO 
All PICTURES, i ati WOUKS of. RT, iapended i 
N anc the ensuing Season, must be sent for 
stIITIOS wy Committee on MONDAY, the 15th, and 
Oe eer the Lath of JANUARY NEXT, between the hours 
of Ten in the morning and Five in the rnoon ; after which 
time no Picture or other Work of Art will be received. Por- 
writs, Drain sin Water Colours, and Architectural Drawings, 
wre inadmissible WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper: 
N.B. No Picture will be ms for sale that is not bona fide 
the property of the Artist. 


OVERNESS INSTITUTION, 30, Soho- 

come —Mrs. HINTON gecppetteliy informs the Nobility, 

and Principals of Schools, t she can introduce 

fanly-respectable Ladies. “properly "qualified to fill every de- 

nt in Education. is much accustomed to tuition, 

and havin, wones many — a Continent, is Sane 

, Italian, an erman Languages ols 

LF pow aod = in England and phy the Continent. 
—Latters must be free. 


YOUNG German GENTLEMAN, a Native of 
ieteny., whe bes studied at the Universities of Bote 
wellexperienced in Tuition, wishes to GIVE 

RECTION | in GERMAN, FRENCH, and all branches of a 
good Education. References of the highest character will be 
fDi to T. H. 6, New Union-street, Little Moorfields, 


NSTRUCTION at PARIS in the FRENCH 
and GERMAN LANGUAGES.— YOUNG MEN, and 
PARENTS, anxious to obtain for their Sons a knowledge ‘of the 
PRENCH LANGUAGE, with the best pronunciation, and every 
care and stication to their moral and religious instruction, are 
informed thata FRENCH G 3ENTLEMAN, | ately a Professor at 
one of the Royal and other Colleges of France, is desirous of 
REC BIVING into his Family THREE or FOUR YOUNG MEN, 
Fae NTS. Terms, 2000 fr., or 80/. a year, which inc ludes 
se, except washing. 

“Nae Courses of Lectures are open to the Students without 
additional cost; but any particular study or course can be fol- 
on payment. Gymnastic and Manual Exercises of every 
ption. Also Fencing and Riding Lessons can be had if 
Professor, Monsieur Bugp pg Bratne, will be happy to 
yg: information to persons residing in Paris, at his resi- 

0. Rue Gaillon; and parpictes, to 

and A. resident in Easland for er 
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ERMAN» LESSONS by by POST._LUDWIG 
H. GELLERT, L.L.D., has the honour to acquaint his 
former correspondents, and those ladies and gentlemen who are 
desirous of improving their mpoutedes of German during their 
absence from_town, that he has ned to London, and wil 
continue to CORRECT. GERMAN TRANSLATIONS, letters, 
and other compositions, as well as explain by letter those diffi- 
cult passages which they may meet with in their readings. 
Gellert having by many years’ experience in teaching, both at 
Dresden at Karlsbad,throughly mastered [oomenee Klauer-Klat- 
towski’s simplified s ri at teaching languages, is thereby 
enabled to refer each of mmatical corrections to the 
number of the precise rule yy fessor Klauer's German Syn. 
CSeemnener, which he will transmit io his a free of 
stage at the cost price of five shill: lert’s terms are 
e shillings for every hour oe with his correspondents, 
wa hom he requests to use a pseudonym if desirous of their real 
names not being known.—3s8, Bruton-street, Berkeley-square. 


TO AMATEURS OF CURIOSITIES. 
OR SALE_—The broad SILVER STAR that 


Louis XVI. King of [Foenee, wore as a decoration of the 
Royal Order of the te ; 
Also three AUTOGR. APHIS. viz., The first, of Benet IV, King 
‘rance, consisti a Patent, signed wish his own hand; 
the second, of Louis * King of-France, conte ofa War- 
Rit signed likewise wie his own hand; third, a 
échier, Bishop of Nimes, consisting o a Note At. of 
pan handwriting, with his Signature. Unquestionable proofs of 
the authenticity of these precious WL wi ill be given.—Address, 
by letter, to Mons. l'Abbé D., 14, Albany-street, Regent’s-park. 


ORNE & CO.’S PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 

LIBRARY, No. a Cuveapsipe, London, consisting of a 
Collection of upwards of 50,000 Volumes of Works, by the best 
Authors, in the various An de of Literature. 
Terms of Subscription.—Subscribers of 5/, 5s. per annum ; 3/. 3s. 
the half year; or 1d. 14s. the quarter, are ‘entitled to 18 vols. at a 
time, in Town, or 24 vols. in the Country.—4l. “f- per annum ; 
2l. los. the half year; or 1/. 8s. the quarter, 12 vols. in Town, 16 
in the Country.—3/. 3s. per annum; 1. 18s. the half Bite or 
ll. 1s. the pate. 8 vols. in Town, 12 in the Country.—2 pe 
annum ; Wl. 6s. the half year; or 15s. the quarter, 4vols. in Town, 
6in the Countay.. —The New Publications are added to the Li- 
brary as they issue from the press; from which Subscribers 
may select f thei P 

Boox Socirtirs, or Families desirous of entering into ajoint 
subscription, can be supplied with any number of books, entirely 
new, and of their own selection, whether in the Library Cata- 
ogee or not, upon | the following terms :—If 30 volumes be re- 
among ‘the members, 12/. 12s. 
per aay And if a greater or roms number be required, the 
same rate in propo on. The Books to be exohany ed at the 
ime and i in the way best suited to the convenience of the mem- 

; the Society paying carriage to and from 
** Subscriptions to be paid in advance. 




















tleman, whose son is now under his care, and who may 
livessed 2 s D., Gardeners’ Chronicle Office, 3, Charles-street, 
Conat-garden. 


DUCATION.—A Puysicran, who has paid 
much attention to the subject oi of Education, and resides 
inone of the most galobricns, t retired, chy es on the 
Hampsbire Coast, RECEIVES AS B RRDERS FROM THREE 
10 SIX YOUNG "GENTLEMEN » whose health may render 
constant medical care, or a change of air and sea-bathing, de- 
le; and instructs them in the usual branches of a liberal 
Bavcation, including the Latin, Greek, Frenc jerman 
Terms, including sea-bathing, trom 6 to 80 
as per ry according to age, &c. Vacations, 5 weeks at 
as and at Midsummer. 300d references givep and re- 
rel —Direct E.S., M.D., Ly Hants 





CORPORATION OF THE LONDON a 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 
Offices, 19, Birchin-lane, Cornhill, and 10, aay 


N°? TICE is hereby given to all persons who have 
aid to this Corporation five years’ premium on assur- 
ances etiected on lives under the plan entitling the assured to a 
reduction of premium, commenced in 1831, and of which the 
details are already before the public, that on the Ist of January, 
1844, when their next annual premium will become due, they 
will’ be entitled to an abatement of 31/. 1s. 11d. percent, thereon. 
‘ire assurances may be effected with this Corporation at the 
most moderate rates. 
Marine assurances mer) be made with this Corporation at the 
Sat ee of the d 








EDICAL EDUCATION.—Houvuse Purtt. 
—, DERMOTT, who has for upwards of twenty years 
2 an au ized Lecturer on Anatomy and Surgery, has a 
Viganc Y for A HOUSE ahs whose professional educa- 
tion and regularity of conduct will be quperintended with the 
most scrupulous care, and methodized by a domestic collegiate 
system. ‘The advantage of such - ~ must be self- 
F saya when it is d tha ts to dissipa- 
tion and irregularit of habits which the metropolis or any 

r large town holds out, have entailed the ruin of many 
meee tudents, and even, in a pecuniary sense, that of their 





, -STRERT ScHOoL oF Mepicine.—Perpetual to 
all the Lectures necessary for College and Hall, to ether with 
aay 9 Years’ Hospital Practice, Surgical and ical, Fifty- 
five Pounds, ‘eae more than one-half the expense 7 Medical Edu- 


bot rag SM 
Apply to Dermott, an street School of Medicine, 
4,C Ang Ag 


RT-UNION of 


4, Trafalgar-square, Ceeting-erese. 








LONDON.~— 
Established 1837. 


Preside 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 


ice- Presi 
~ Most Noble the Marquis of NORTHAMPTON, P.R.S. 
The Subscribers of the current year will receive for each guinea 
paid, besides the shance of obtaining qzelnable ae vf Art, oe 
wmpression of a Lin anfeld. y Mr. he 
Picture by C' latkson f Stanfield rane A., CASTELLO. DiSCHIAS A 
ind, in addition to this, a series of Twenty-two Designs in Out- 
Me (size, 12 inches by 8,) made e cxpronaly for the Society by 
H.C Selous, and engraved b y Mr. Henry Moses, illustra- 
= of the! Pilgrim's Progress.’ Several of the Outlines are 
already engraved, and may be seen at the Office: an EARLY 
ption is earnestly solicited, to enable the amend to 
make arrangements for their iannatiate distributioi 














finished Proof of the ving & ue to the Subscribers of the 
tra ts RAFFAELLE AN IE poRna ARINA,’ engraved 
L. Stocks, after Sir A. Callcot -» May be seen at the 
the LEWIS Poco ow SA ese "} Hon. Secs. 
November, 1843. waist 
RIFFIN'S CHEMICAL APPARATUS.— 
TAYLOR & 


rt Gower-street, hav 
tom? Callection of PiMPHOVED ¢ CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
athe S ock of Messrs 


ay. 
ently. from 10 till 4, at both Offices, where prospec- 
tuses and every information may be obtained. 

JOHN LAURENCE, Sec. 


HE QUARTERLEY REVIEW. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 
be forwarded to the Publishers by the 12th, and BILLS by the 
lith, instant. John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


——— 











Sales by Auction. 

THE CABINET OF PICTURES AND CHOICE COLLEC- 
TION OF PRINTS OF W. SEGUIER, ESQ. DECEASED. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully inform the 
po ii ond fenle. that early in the Spring they will SELL 

AUCTI N, (by order of the Executors.) 

RHE oaenel CABINET of chiefly DUTCH 
and ENGLISH PICTURES, and the celebrated DUTCH 
ETCHINGS, including almost matchless Collections of the 
Works of Claude, Rembrandt, and Ostade; with the choicest 
Specimens of other Dutch asters i ane ‘some fine Modern 

Engravings, Books of Prints, and Wo: m Art. of 

AM SEGU IER, ‘Gece sed 

late Conservator of the Royal and National Galleries. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 

Mr. L. Lewis ha eq L at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 

on HHRIDAY, De my SATURDAY, December 9, |, 

COLLEC TION vot BOOKS ; including the 

te Rev. HEN LIBS 

The late Rev RY BLUNT, Rector of Streatham, Surrey ; 
Anda few ye imported from the Continent. 

Baronii Annales Ecclesiastici, and Supplement, 22 

vols.—Missal, on vellum—A few Scottish and Irish Books— 

Whittaker’s Leeds, 2 vols. russia—Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenseri- 

ana, 4 vols.—National Portrait Gallery, 5 vols.—Horne on the 

Scriptures, 2 2 vols.—Mitford’s Greece, 8 vols. ; &c. &c 





MESSRS. SCOTT, WEBSTER & GE anys STOCK OF 
STEREOTYPE PLATES, COPYRIGHTS, &c. 
Mr. L. A. Lev = mae ” i Home. vt 
on W ENTIE 
HE NTIRE’ COPYRIGHTS, ‘STEEL "and 
~ So a PE PLATES, oad PRINTED STOCK, of 
Messrs. SCOTT, WEBS’ & GEARY, 
(Dissolving P i FY 


Including their well-known Series, ‘The English 





F hoot ‘armed 





& Co. Glasg 
"A Deseri ti " " 
Stock, price in = e Ganisees of Messes Grillin & Co.'s entire 


fr Ln A. LEW STOCK OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his H 125, Fleet-street, 
n MONDAY, December 18, and TUESDAY, 19, 
HE. STEREOTYPE PLATES, COPY- 
RIGHTS, QUIRE U . 
Inc Hogue. QUI hing the B ND STOCK of a PUBLISH- 
Including all the yemaining Stock of Valentine 
Vox—Bouquet de Souvenirs of Botan —_Migwete Flower 
Garden—) lawe's Kitchen Garden—Mawe's ~ Weed. 
of Flowers—Woodla’ pe) ambles—Woodland Gleaninws—" 
land | Shotebee-— Bene of Geology—Book of Birds— 
Hand Books—Lilliputian Annuals—Hand Books o gi 
History—Archery—Angling—Architecture—Chess— 3s —Con- 
— and numerous others; &c. &c. 











The following Foriedicns Works, for Racenes pe 1843, will be 
NGL. ished by Charles Knight & 
LD ENGLAND. Part L., with: ‘a Coloured 
Engraving. Price 1s. 6d. Published also in Weekly 
Numbers at at asd. vith the Coloured Engraving as a Supplemen- 
ary Namber, 
B.' PENN Y MAGAZINE, Part XXXV. (New Series), 
KNIGHT'S CABINET EDITION of SHAKSPERE, 
(now completed in Eleven Volumes); The Supplementary 
Volume, containing the Poems and a brief Life, by the Editor. 
Posnd in in  gioth with ng edges, pric price a2. 6d. Published also in 
our 
THE “PICTORIAL HISTORY of of ENGLAND, during the 
Rasen or a a Il1., Second Half of Part XXXIV., super- 
royal &vo. price 


ONDOD + Part XXXIIL, price 1s. 6d. Published also 
in ne umbe 
THE PENNY  PCopzpra, First Half of Part 
bat oa price 9d. 


* The concluding Part of the Work will be published on mn Ge | lst of 
January 1844, on which day the XXVIlth Volume, being the last, will 
also 
tite PICTORIAL, MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE, 

» price 1s. To be completed in Twenty-five Parts. 
Pabiichea also in by aw bee a ume 3d. 


KNIGHT'S LIBRARY em DITION of SHAKSPERE, 
Vol. IX, containing Lear, | ee of Athens, and Troilus and 
Cressida, In clo th boards, 

22, 1 et, N 20, 1843. 


HE PICTORIAL SUNDAY-BOOK. To be 
completed in Thirteen Monthly Ag at Eighteen 
each, with Fifteen Hundred and Twenty Coloured 
Maps, forming a ote, Fale’ Volume Published also in 
Weekly t Th with a Monthly Supplement 
at Sixpence. 

There are intervals in sins devotional duties of the Lord’s Day 
when sacred su uecte ney be fitly offered to the wns. pons one 
cially to the mind of the young, in an attractive f 
Pictorial Bible’ has thus been recommended by the most ‘zealous 
ministers of religion as a proper Sunday-Book, calculated to 
“make the Word of God an interesting study for youth.” The 
publication now submitted to Christian families is intended to 
present, at the very cheapest rate, a seRizs OF ENGRAVINGS 
illustrative of the Bible ery. the Prophecies, the Psalms, the 
Life of our Saviour, and the Acts of his Apostles; exhibiting the 
scenes of the great events reco n Scripture. the ~ A 
of the Jews, the Natural History of the Holy Land, and the An- 
tiquities which throw a light upon the Sacred Writings. With 
these are united some of the more oteiiing and impressive com- 
positions of the great Painters, and original designs ; each i] 











trating the historical events of the Old and New Testament, a! 
rtions of the New Testament as form the Gospels tie 
the re urch Ritual selects for the Sundays, Fasts, an eee 


ofthe year. These Pictorial Illustrations are connected 
coursk or Sunpay Rgavina, which, avoidin Pokey of 
controversy, endeavours to present, in the most instructive 
engaging form, a body of Scriptural Narrative and Explanation, 
continuing from number to number ; each number forming, as 
it is judged, a fitting portion for a Sunday's leisure. The 
lishers have intrusted this important department of the under- 
taking to a gentleman whose labours in a similar field have 
attained the highest reputation, and whose responsibility will 
insure that the work shall be conducted i in a spirit of sincere 
pigty, and of anxious diligence, striving at extensive usefulness. 
The First Nemper will | appear on Saturday, the hae of 
aaleaten, and the First Part on the 30th of Decem 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street.. 


CHOICE AND VALUABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Just published, ~~ on Sereqnded. on qpulication. fe any 
istance, at the c A ouble postage, Part the Fifth, of 

OWDINGS CATALOGUE for 1843; com. 

rising an extensive and very superior Collection of the 

BEST STANDARD WORKS in_ Divinity, History, and Philo- 

sophy 5 the Arts and Sciences; Voyages, Travel ls, and Biogra- 

Poetry and the Drama; ‘and the other branches of lighter 

Rrgiish Literature ; with extraordinary low prices for ready 
money affixed. 

On Sale at No, 82, Newgate-street. 
The former Parts can be had; each at a double 





stage. 





J. D. invites particular attention to the exclusive chea ess of 
the various copies of the Encyclopedias, i Kegister, 
Parliamentary History and Debates, in the Catal logue 

To be published December 30, 
DANIELL’S 
OOK- BUvEse ANNUAL for 1844: being 
LOsus. of about FIFTEEN THOUSANG 


VOLU MES of ite AP BOOKS, in excellent condition, consist- 
ing of Theology: many useful and instructive works on Painting 
and the Fine Arts; Books of Prints: Greek and Latin Classics; 
and Miscellaneous English and Foreign Literature : having 
Collections placed together under the following heads :—Paint- 
ing, Architecture, and Books of trial Aneevien— Oey eland — Scotland— 
Mathematics— Medicine— Music, &c. Ase French, Italian, German, 
and other Foreign Books. On Sale LY EDWARD DANIELL, 
53, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-squa 

The Catalogue of the Foreign Eek. or oe Books of Prints, 
and Works on the Fine Arts, may be had separate. 

Any Lady or Gentleman forwarding theit e address as above 

may have the Catalogue gratis, and sent free to any part of 





Classic Library ;’| Manuals of Natural History; and Wither- 
ing’s Botany, by Professor Macgillivray ; &c, 


London ; or free intg the Couutry, by inclosing 12 penny postage 
stamps, 
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THE ATHENAUM 





TO SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS, SCHOOLS, 
EXHIBITIONS, LECTURERS, &c. 
O LET, by the Evening, with attendance, a 
complete and splendid APPARATUS for the EXHIBI- 
TION of DISSOLVING VIEWS, comprising a large and 
powerful OXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE, with two Lan- 
terns and three distinct series of Paintings. The whole pro- 
vided at an hour's notice, if required.—Apply to Mr. F. J 
Gould, 151, Strand; or 9, Russell-court, Catherine-street. 
N.B. aa, OXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE to be DIS- 


THEATRES, 
KC. 











ry vr 
ENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM- 

NAVIGATION COMPANY.—At the THIRD ANNUAL 
GENERAL bay aap A as Company, held 29th of November, 
at their offices in St. Mary-Axe. i 

Sir JOHN CAMPBELL, K.C.H., in the Chair, 

The following resolutions were agreed to ;— - 

as moved, seconded, and unanimously carried— 

1. That the Report now read be received, printed, and circu- 
lated amongst the proprietors. 3 

2. That a Dividend of 34 per cent., recommended in the report 
now read, be payable on or after the 20th December, 1843, be- 
tween the hours of twelve and three o'clock on each day, to 
such proprietors as are me | qualified to receive the same. 

3. That Sir John Campbell, K.C,H., and James Hartley, Esq., 
be re-elected Directors of this Company, in conformity with 
the provisions of the deed of settlement. 

4. That the Honourable John T. Leslie Melville, and Jameson 
Hunter, Esq., be re-elected the Auditors for this Company for 
the ensuing two years. ® 

5. That the Thanks of this Meeting be tendered to the three 
Managing Directors, for the zeal, ability, and persevering exer- 
tions, by which they have promoted the interests of this 
Company. 

6. That the remuneration to the Directors be fixed at Two 
Guineas for each day's attendance for the future. 

7. A Vote of Thanks and Confidence was then moved to the 
Chairman, which was carried unanimously, and the meeting 
adjourned. 


ESTITUTION IN THE METROPOLIS.— 

ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL for the DESTITUTE SICK 

and DISEASED,Gray’s-inn-road (late Greville-street) ; founded 
A.D, 1828, Patron—The QUEEN. 

This Hospital, which is entirely devoted to destitution in its 
most appalling and pitiable form, viz., accompanied by sick- 
ness and disease, is now established ona scale of sufficient mag- 
nitude, that with proper support it may be rendered capable of 
admitting into its wards all the “ casual sick” of this great me- 
tropolis. It requires but the funds in order to have 500 beds im- 
mediately available forthe reception of these, the most wretched 
of our fellow-creatures. Moreover, it gratuitously affords medical 
advice and medicine to more, on the average, than 1,800 out- 
patients a-week. 

It is wholly supported by voluntary subscription, has no 
funded property of its own, nor any other income than that 
which is contributed by the philanthropic portion of the com- 
munity. To these it is most earnestly recommended by the 
Committee at this period of extreme destitution and consequent 
sickness and peril of life. Its doors are daily thronged with the 
most miserable objects, and so great has been the demand upon 
its resources in consequence during the whole summer, that it 

as been compelled to borrow to a large amount from the fund 
subscribed towards the new building to defray the current 
expenses. 

Contributions will be kindly received by Messrs. Coutts & Co. ; 
Messrs. Drummonds & Co.; Messrs. Herries & Co.; Messrs. 
Smith, Payne & Smiths; Messrs. Glyn & Co.; Messrs. Jones, 

yd & Co.; Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co. ; Messrs. Denison 

Co. ; . Williams, Deacon & Co.; Messrs. Prescott & 
Co.; Messrs. Ransom & Co.; Messrs. Overend, Gurney & Co.; 
Messrs, Nisbet & Co. Berners-street; and at th 8 
Office, by the Rev. R. C. PACKMAN, Sec. 
Cast-offapparel, male or female, will be gratefully acknowledged. 


IMPORTANT TO BOOK-BUYERS, 


OHN RUSSELL SMITH has this day pub- 

lished Part I. for 1844, (112 pages) of his CATALOGUE 

of Choice, Useful, and Curious Books on the Fine Arts. Topo- 

graphy, Heraldry, Numismatics, Philology, Natural History, 

/oyages and Travels, &c. &c. at very moderate prices. Sent 

gratis in London, and by post into the Country, on receipt of 
six postage labels to fran 

No. 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


HEAP MODERN PUBLICATIONS, being 
the Duplicates (in every department of Literature) of 
ANDREWS’ CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 167, New Bond- 
street. The aearagee is now ready for delivery gratis. It is 
printed on a large sheet of paper, and sent postage free. These 
ooks are withdrawn from the Library to make room for the 
multiplicity of New Publications, which are supplied in un- 
limited numbers to the Subscribers of the Library. Terms of 
Subscription, &c. to be had on application, or forwarded to any 
art of the country.—N.B. Persons desirous of establishing 
k-Clubs, or Circulating Libraries, will find the above worthy 
their attention.—ANDREWS' LI Y, 167, New Bonp- 
STREET, adjoining the Clarendon Hotel. 

















Now ready, price 4s. 6d. 
URAL CH MISTRY. 
F By EDWARD SOLLY, Esa. Jun., F.R.S. 
Experimental Chemist to the Horticultural Society of London, 
Hon. Mem. of the Royal Agricultural Society, and Lecturer 
on Chemistry, at the Royal Institution, &c. &c. 
i Extracts from the Introduction :— 

A knowledge of the chemical composition of soils and the 
various substances employed as manures enables us to compre- 
hend the mode in which the latter act; and a knowledge of the 
nature of those substances which plants require, points out the 
best and most economical methods of restoring to the soil, by 
manures, those substances which plants remove from it.”” 

“If the farmer knows what it is that gives the fertilizing 
powers to manure, and is aware of the nature of those substances, 

e will soon learn the best method of preserving and using them: 
he will then understand how to make the most of the various 
sources of manure at his disposal, and he will be enabled readily 
to save much, that, for the want of such knowledge, would 
etporuise be at 

ondon: 3, Charles-street, Covent-garden ; and ma 
of all Booksellers. “ - mundednamene 


RUTHERFORD’S HUTTON’S MATHEMATICS, 
In one very large volume, 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 

¥, 

COURSE of MATHEMATICS; composed 

for the use of the Royal Military Academy. 

By CHARLES HUTTON, L-L-D. FACS. 

A new and carefully Corrected Edition, entirely remodelled, 
and adapted to the course of Instruction now pursued in the 
Royal Military Academy. By WILLIAM RUTHERFORD, 
F.R.A.S., Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 

London; printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; where 
also may be had. recently published, Kecreations in Science and 
Natural Philosophy. By Charles Hutton, F.K.S. A new edition, 
with great Additions, by Edward Riddle, Master of the Mathe- 
matical School, Royal Hospital, Greenwich, 





ICHARDS'S Universal DAILY REMEM- 
BRANCER for 1844, contains a Diary for Memoranda, 
Appointments, Bills payable and receivable. With a large 
variety of Authentic and Useful Information. Printed and ruled 
in the handsomest manner on the best writing paper. 
Richards, Printer, 100, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross. 
For Forms and Prices see Atheneum for Nov. 4. 





OCCUPATION FOR CHILDREN IN LONG EVENINGS, 

A Permanent Fund of Amusement and Instruction. 

UTTER’S TANGIBLE ARITHMETIC and 

GEOMETRY; an easy and effectual Method of ‘Teaching 
the simple Rules of Arithmetic and Fractions; also the Forma- 
tion of Squares, Cubes, Prisms, Pyramids, and an endless variety 
of Buildings ; illustrated by Figures and a Box of Cubes. _ Price 
ls.; or with 96 Cedar Cubes, 5s. ; with 144 ditto, 6s.6d.; with 114 
larger Mahogany Cubes, 10s. Sold by all Booksellers, Stationers, 
= Toxmen.—J. Trimen, Agent, 11, Portugal-street, Lincoln's 

nn-fields. 


N 


I. 
The Correspondence of the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke. From the Original MSS. In 4 vols. 8vo. 
Tm 
Missions to the Heathen: being the Bampton 


Lecture for 1843. By the Rev. A. Grant, L.L.D., late Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. 





% St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
ESSRS. RIVINGTON are preparing for pub- 
lication the following BOOKS : 


Ill. 


The Dark Ages; being a Series of Essays intended 
to illustrate the State of Religion and Literature in the 9th, 
10th, 1th, and 12th Centuries. By the Rev. S. R. Maitland 
F.R.S. and F.S.A., Librarian to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 


Iv. 
The Distant Hills: an Allegory. By the Rev. 
W. Adams, M.A., Author of the ‘ Shadow of the Cross.’ 
Vv. 
Sermons bearing on Subjects of the Day. 
Rev. J. H. Newman, B.D., Fellow of Oriel College. 
vi. 
Annales Veterum Regnorum et Populorum, im- 
primis Romanorum, confecti a C. T. Zamptio. Editio altera 


passim aucta et correcta. Librum utilissimum curavit T. 
Arnold, M.A. 


By the 


Vil. 
Parochial Sermons. By John Wood Warter, B.D., 


Vicar of West ‘Tarring, Sussex. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


Vill. 
Colloquies on the Church and Church Subjects. 
By the same Author. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
Ix. 
The Second Part of the Rev. G. Townsend’s New 
Family Bible, entitled Scriptural Communion with God. 


x. 
Hengstenberg’s Christology of the Old Testament, 


from the German, and abridged and condensed. By the Rev. 
T. K. Arnold, M.A. 


XI. 

The Second Edition of Hore Decanice Rurales ; 
or, an Enquiry into the Office of Rural Deans. By the Rev. 
William Dansey, A.M. 

___ Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Christmas Boxes, New Year's Gifts, Birthday Presents, §c. 


Felix 
Summerlp’s 
HOME TREASURY 
OF BOOKS, PICTURES, TOYS, &c.: 
PURPOSED TO CULTIVATE THE AFFECTIONS, 
FANCY, IMAGINATION, AND TASTE OF CHILDREN. 


Just published : 

A CHRISTMAS CONGRATULATION CARD: 
Or Picture Emblematical of Old English Festivity, 
to PERPETUATE kind Recollections between 
DBAR Friends. 

13 FOR 63. 





Coloured, 6d. each, or 
Plain, 2d. each, or 
13 FOR 28, 


Toys just published: 

BOX OF 10 BEST COLOURS! TESSELATED PASTIME, 
FOR LITTLE PAINTERS, WITH NUMEROUS 
WITH HINTS AND PATTERNS, 
SPECIMENS. | 6s. AND 

6s. | ABOVE. 


Books just published : 
JACK Anp THE BEAN STALK, | BALLADS or CHEVY CHASE 
A NEW EDITION, WITH WITH FOUR NEW 
4 NEW PICTURES, PICTURES. 
3s. 6d. AND 3s. 6d. AND 
28. 2s. 


| 
THE PLEASANT HISTORY BEAUTY 
OF REYNARD THE FOX yIT 
TOLD BY_ EVERDIN- 
GEN’S 40 PICTURES. | 
| 


6s. 6d. 


AND THE BEAST. 
ITH FOUR NEW 
PICTURES. 


3s. 6d. AND 
2s. 


Ay | 


BIBLE EVENTS, WITH 
8 PICTURES BY 
HOLBEIN, 





TRADITIONAL NURSERY 
| SONGS, WITH 8 NEW 
PICTURES. 


4s. 6d. AND 4s, 6d. AND 
2s. Gd. 2s. 6d. 
LITTLE RED RIDING SIR HORNBOOK: AN ALLE- 
HOOD, WITH 4 NEW GORICAL BALLAD, WITH 
PICTURES, 8 PICTURES. 
3s. 6d. AND 4s. 6d. AND 
2s. 2s. . 
In preparation: 
PORTFOLIO OF PICTURES,| BOX OF TERRA COTTA 


ANCIENT AND MODERN, BRICKS, GEOMETRI- 
COLOURED AND PLAIN, CALLY MADE, 
FOR COPIES. 10s. 6d. AND 
7s. 6d. UPWARDS. 


PUBLISHED BY JOSEPH CUNDALL, 
12, OLD BOND-STREET, 








London. 


| 
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— — ——— = A , 

WILLIAMS’S ALEXANDER (FAMILY a 
I LI ® 

In a handsome pocket ae iv price 5s, i at), 


HE LIFE and ACTIONS of ALEX +y 
the GREAT. By the Rev. JOHN W ae DER 


ector 
y Library, 
Y gratis, 
de, and may be 
ere also may be 
Second Edition, with 600 Illustrations, 6 vols. &vo “tee 
Ed a a 5 ‘1S. BVO. Gl. Gy, 
RIVATE LIFE, MANNERS, CUSTOMS & 
_ ofthe ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, derived from the an’ 
of Hieroglyphics, Sculpture, Paintings, and other Works ray 
still existing, compared with the Accounts of Ancient Auth an, 
zs . By Sir GARDNER WILKINSON, 2° 
Indefatigable in research, full of learning, accurate in f, 
and logical in the application of his facts and bis learnin go 
Gardner Wilkinson bas at the same time treated his iat 
with the enthusiasm of Genius and the liveliness of Po om 
Lord Ripon's Address to the Royal Society of Literature, —* 
John Murray. Albemarle-street. 


the Edinburgh Academy. Forming part of the Fam; 
* Descriptive Catalogue of the Femile Gee 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73. Cheapsi 
rocured by order of all other Booksellers; wh 
ad, price 5s., Hollings’s Life of Cicero, 


COMPLETION OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In 21 vols. small 8vo, with 80 Plates, price 5s. each bound 


in cloth, 
ALPY’S only Complete HIST 4 
ey tome wt ? ga 
y, HUME and SMOLLETT, and HUGHES 

The Continuation from the Reizn of Georee xo to 1835.) 
By the Rev, T.S. HUGHES, B.D., Prebendary of Peterborough, 
late Christian, Advocate at Cambridge, Author of *Travelsin 
Greece,’ &c. Embellished with 80 highly-finished Engeavings on 


Steel. 
Printed by A. J. Valpy, M.A. ; sold t . Wi i 
ond alt bechestices py. 3 sold by H. Wix, Bridge-street; 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, price 2s. 6d. 
ALLACIES of th FACULTY, 
By SAMUEL DICKSON, MD. 
Formerly a Medical Officer on the Staff, 

He that opposes his own judgment against the consent of 
the times, ought to be backed with unanswerable truths: and 
he that has truth on his side is a fool, as well as a coward, if he 
is afraid to own it because of the currency or multitude of other 
men’s opinions. %— De Foe. 
50° Pa nin & Marshall, 5, Stationers’-court ; and Jobn Ollivier, 














SKELTON’S WORKS. 
This day is published, handsomely printed, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth 
oards, price 1/. 12s., the impression of which is limited to 500 


copies, 

HE WORKS of JOHN SKELTON, Poet 
J Laureate in the Reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII, 
Now first accurately printed from existing Manuscripts, and the 

Ancient Editions, with Notes and a Glossary. 

By the Rev. A. DYCE. 
Shakespeare’s Library; a Collection of the Ro- 
mances, Novels, Poems, and Histories used by Shakespeare, as 
the foundation of his Dramas. _Now first collected, and accu- 
rately edited from the Original Editions, with Introductory No- 
tices. By J. P. Collier, Esq. I'.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth boards, lV. ly, 
we Rodd, 9, Great Newport-street. 





THE WATER CURE, 
Just published, fcap. 8vo. price 4s. by S. Highley, 32, Fleet. 
street, London, a 

HE WATER CURE, as practised by 

V. PRIESSNITZ, with illustrative Cases drawn from the 
Author's Observations at Grafenberg, and his own practice at 
Prestbury, near Cheltenham. To which are added, Drawings 
of Grafenberg, a Phrenological Sketch of M. Priessnitz, and a 
Notice of Dypsopathy, or the Thirst Cure, as practised by M. 
Schrott, of Lindiviese. 
By RICHARD BEAMISH, Esa. F.R.S. &c. 

A report having been, with some industry, circulated, that 
Albert Priessnitz would not be permitted to leave Grafenberg, 
Mr. Beamish begs to state, that the said Albert Priessnitz is now 
giving ample testimony of his practical hydropathic knowledge 
at Prestbury. 

NEW GERMAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 

Now ready, 12mo. 766 pages, price 9s. bound and lettered, 

N ABRIDGEMENT of FLUGEL’S complete 
DICTIONARY of the ‘GERMAN and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. For the use of Schools and Travellers. English- 
Geiman_and German-English. Abridged especially for the 
English Student. By C, A. FEILING and JOHN OXENFORD. 
ms The great success which has attended the publication of the 
English edition of Flugel’s Dictionary has induced the pro- 
prietors to undertake the present abridgement of it, which they 
trust will be found adapted to the wants of the large numberof 
persons who study German chiefly that they may be enabled to 
travel on the Continent without inconvenience, as well as of 
younger students, for whom the larger work may be found too 
expensive. c 
London: Whittaker & Co. ; Dulau & Co. ; and D. Nutt. 
Baker-street, December, 1843. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 6d. cloth boards, 
IETAS DOMESTICA; containing—1, Family 
Prayers, arranged as a Weekly Course, from the Liturgy 
—2, Discourses oa the Services appointed by the Liturgy for 
Sundays and Holydays. By the Hon. and Rev. SAML EL 
BEST, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Rector 
of Abbott's Ann. (Or separately) Prayers, 2s. cloth. Discourses, 
price 5s. cloth. i " — 
Watson's Sunday Evenings at Home. No. 2 on 
the Ist December. Continued Monthly, price Is. 7 
Watson’s Prayer Book a Safe Guide. 1 vol. feap. 
8vo. price 4s. 6d. : Ow 
Bird’s Lent Lectures, 1 vol. feap. Svo. pmice 
3s. 6d. cloth. Rita 
Bennett’s (Rev. Wm.) Distinctive Errors of Ro- 
manism. 1 vol. 8vo. price 13s. , 
——— Sermons. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 14s.; or 
separately, Vol. I. 6s. 6¢.: Vol. II. 7s. 6d. . a: 
tters to my Children. Vol. I. price 6s. 
Guide to the Eucharist. 2 vols. 18mo. 8s. 
Three Sermons on Marriage. 1 vol. 1s. 
Wilmot's Tribute to Hydropathy. Cloth gilt, Is. 


Thorndike’s Right of the Church. 1 vol. 8s. 64. 


loth. a 
Williams's Antiquities ofthe Cymry. Nos. 1 to 11. 
Close’s Family Prayers. 1 vol. 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 
Cottage on the Common. 1 vol. square ]6mo. 5. 
Cleaver’s Companion for Churchmen. Price 2d, 


oo London: W. J, Cleaver, Baker-street. 
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— "Just published, price e 6d. 
HE PRINCES’ ALMANACK for 1844, 
mod te me “~ extra embossed novel cover, containing Four 
tion: e Prince of Wales, the Count of Paris, the 
Mast ot nds * che Thames Tannel, with appropriate Original 
Poetry. and thirty-two pages of Useful and Interesting Infor- 


_, Cahn, 19, Garnault-place, Myddelton-square; 
dW. jon 25, Change-alley. Cornhill. 


Published by Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 
THE YOUNG MOTHER, 
In 12mo. price 6s. cloth, a New Edition of 


1 GRANDMOTHER’S ADVICE to 
r you NG MOTHERS, on the Physical Fducation of 
Jaren. M. J. late Countess of MOUNTCASHELL, 
Chi ene This a eo is the production of many years’ experience, 
uch reflection ; and the Author trusts that it will be of 
wd m those for whom it is designed—the anxious mother, the 
wttentive governess, and the careful nurse.” — Preface. 


FLOWERS IN CONSTANT BLOOM. 
In 12mo. price 5s. cloth lettered, 
2, Guide to the Conservatory; being a concise 
Management of the Hot-house and Green-house ; 
Treatise onto Bulbs, S hrubs, <c,: and the Best Mode of Keep- 
os Succession of Bloom through every month of the year; 
106 © olified i in a select list of the most admirable plants of the 
a nt day, under the arrangement both of Jussieu and Lin- 
favs ncluding their native country, propagation, and the soil 
- each. By Bichare Bainbridge, flower Gardener to 
Lord Wenloe 
peculiar Doan of this work is the means of 
auieing a Peonstant and large supply of flowers. It includes 
- very extensive List of Ore hidecesr. with their cultivation as 
rsued by the most eminent practitioners. 


m yRENCH GRAMMAR FOR PRIVATE TUITION, 
In 8vo. price 12s. in cloth, the Ninth Edition of 
3, A Guide to the French Language, especially 
for Persons who wish to Study the Elements of that 
Taneage Vithout the Assistance of a Teacher. By J. J. P. 
Le Bretno' 

4, A Key to the Exercises in the above Work, by 
means of which any person of a mature understanding may ac- 
quire the elements of the French language practically, as surely 
as if a professed teacher were sitting by his side; and, with a 
very superficial | knowledge of it, may teach it to others.’ Direc- 
tions are given in the Key to parents not accustomed to teach 
languages, who wish to instruct their children, — the assist- 
ance of this book, how they must proceed. Price 

5. The World in a Pocket-Book ; or, ‘Univ ersal 
aah Statistics; embracing the Commerce, Agriculture, 
Revenue, Government, Manufactures, Population, Army, Navy, 
Religions, Press, Geography, History, Remarkable Fe atures and 
frents, Navigation, Inventions, Discoveries, and Genius, of 
Every Nation on the Globe; taceneing an ample General Synop- 
sis of the United States, &c. &c. By W.Crump. Price 4s. 
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R. BENTLEY wits PUBLISH DURING 
THE PRESENT MONTH 
THE aca NEW WORKS:— 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with ——" from an Original Miniature, 





be POETICAL WORKS OF THE LATE THOMAS 
HAYNES BAYLY, Esq. Now Preset Coctacren, lnciadiog ol 
his eee LAR Soncs and BaLLaos. Witha MEMOIR. Edited 
by HIS WIDOW. 
It. 
vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
MEMOIRS or MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. By L 
STANHOPE F. BUCKINGHAM, Esq. 
Ilf. 
vols. post 8 
ARABELLA STU er. A Romance. By G. P. R. 


{Aer Esq., Author of ‘Darnley,’ * De L’Orme,’ ‘The False 
eir,’ &c. 
Iv. 
Tn 3 vols. post 8vo. wi th numerous Tiesirations by Lee 
THE ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY AND Ms 
FRIEND JACK JOHNSON. By ALBERT SMITH, Esq. Au- 
thor of ‘The Wassail Bowl,’ &c. 


a 
- post 8 > 
CHRONICLES oF "EREERA GREEN. 
ORLANDO HUTCHINSON, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Published by Whittaker & ~ Ave Maria-lane, London. 


Pelton and KNIGHT'S PRONOUNCING 
EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


By PETER 





LANGUAGE, greatly improved, the pronunciation ascertained 
by anew and simple notation. To which are prefixed, the Prin- 
ciples of English Pronunciation. ond the Elements of Reading; 
with copious lists of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names, 
&c. Square l2mo. 4s. 6d. bound and lettered. 


Pyper’s Horace. The entire text carefully revised, 
and the quantities marked. New edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


‘ 
or, a Dictionary of 


Pyper’s Gradus ; Poetical 
Latin Synonymes, Epithets, Verses, and Phrases. New edition, 
with considerable additions and amendments. W. Pyper, 


A.M... formerly Master of High School, Edinbargt, In | thick 
vol. 12mo. price 7s. bound. 


Soave’s Novelle Morali; consisting of Thirty-six 
Tales in elegant Italian, with a copious Vocabulary. New edi- 
tion, corrected, 12mo. price 4s. cloth. 





MR. HOOD’S NEW WORK. 


Just ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Leecn, 


WHIMSICALITIES: 


A PERIODICAL GATHERING. 
By THOMAS HOOD, Esq. 


Henry Cortsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





NOTICE.—WINDSOR CASTLE, 


The FIRST PART, price Ong Satine, of 


“WINDSOR CASTLE,’ 


With 110 Illustrations by G. Cruikshank, &c. 


AT ALL THE 
To be completed in Eleven Monthly Shilling Parts. 
Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MR. AINSWORTH’S 


Is NOW READY 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


BOOKSELLERS. 





WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 





VOLUME THE FOURTH is just completed, 1/. 8s. 
CONTAINING 
THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR-A LEGEND OF 
MONTROSE-and IVANHOE, 


With ELeven Steel, and near to Two Hunprep Wood Engrayings. 
> This Volumé has in its Iilustrations the advantage of the Names of— 


SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A 
SIR WILLIAM ALLAN, R. "A. 
C. STANFIELD, R.A 

D. ROBERTs, R.A. 

EDWIN LANDSEE R, R.A. 
THOMSON of Duddingston. 
A. NASMYTH. 

R. 8. LAUDER. 


VOLS. L., II., and III. are always ready, beautifully done up, uniform with the one now completed. 


T. DUNCAN, A.R.A. 
A. FRASER. 


Cc TIRISTIE. 
FRANKLIN. 
KEARNEY,—and many others. 





; Rozert Cavett, Edinburgh; Houtston & Stoneman, London: 
Who have just Published TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, Vol. III., uniform with the Wavercey Novets in 25 Vols., 


and Lire oF Napo.gon in 5 Vols. 


There are also ready Part 43 of THE ABBOTSFORD; and N 5, as W i 
: > 0. 102 and Part 25, as well as the completion of Tue 
Moxastery, of THE PEOPLE'S EDITION of the NOVELS. . 





~ RECEN TLY PUBLISHED, 


By J. MADDEN & CO. 
Oriental Booksellers & Publishers, 
8, LEADENHALL-STREET. 


ARABIC SYNTAX. 
By I. B. BERESFORD, Esq., B.C.S. 
Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
MILL'S HISTORY OF BRITISI{ 
INDIA. 


Edited by Professor H. H. WILSON. 
6 vols. 8vo. 41. 4s. 


Vols. VIL. and VIIL are nearly ready. 

DR. W. COOKE TAYLOR'S 
POPULAR HISTORY OF INDIA. 
1 thick volume, 10s. 6d. 
BALLANTYNE’'S HINDOOSTANEE 
GRAMMAR. 

Royal 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
BALLANTYNE'S HINDOOSTANEE 
SELECTIONS 


Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


BALLANTYNE’S GUIDE TO 


HINDOOSTANEE CONVERSATION. 
Third Bot 3s. 
PROF. li. Hi. WILSON’S SANSCRIT 
GRAMMAR. 
8vo. 188. 
PROF. JOHNSON’S EDITION OF 


THE HITOPADESA. 


Sanscrit Text, with Glossary. 4to. lis. 


THE EAST INDIA VOYAGER. 
By EMMA ROBERTS. 
12mo. 5s. 
THE RUSSIAN EXPEDITION 
AGAINST KHIVA. 
From the German. By Capt. MORIER, 
8vo. Map, 78. 6d. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE KUR-AN, 
By EDWARD WILLIAM LANE. 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 

FRANCE: 

HER GOVERNMENTAL, ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE, AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION, 
8vo. 10s. Ged. 

ROME, 

AS IT WAS UNDER PAGANISM, AND AS 
IT BECAME UNDER THE POPES. 

2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

DR. R. R. MADDEN’S UNITED 
IRISHMEN. 


4 vols. with Portraits, 2/. 2s. 


SIR WM. LLOYD'S ACCOUNT OF 
THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 
GERARD’S ACCOUNT OF 
KOONAWUR, 
IN THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. 
Bvo. lds. ; 
MADDEN & CO.’s CATALOGUE 
OF ORIENTAL BOOKS 
AND MANUSCRIPTS FOR 1844. 
DR. WEISS’'S HAND-BOOK OF 
HYDROPATHY. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 
CAPT. CLARIDGE’s HYDROPATHY. 
Svo., Seventh Edition, 5s. 
*,* Either of the above Works may be ordered through 
any Bookseller. 


J, Mappen & Co, &, Leadenhall-street. 


CAPT. 
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THE “ARCHITECTURAL ANNUAL 
for 1844. 





Early in December, One Volume, —_ 4to. handsomely 
bound, price 2/7. 12s. 6d. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE; 


CONSISTING OF 
VIEWS, PLANS, ELEVATIONS, SECTIONS, 
AND DETAILS 


OF THE 


MOST REMARKABLE EDIFICES 
IN THE WORLD. 
M. JULES GAILHABAUD. 
Series the First. 


Forty Engravings, executed in the finest manner. 


After Drawings by the most Distinguished Architects 
and Artists; 


WITH 


Archeological and Maanipshe Notices, 


By MM. M. JOMARD, E. BRETON, L. DUBEUX, 
LANGLOIS, A. LE NOIR. RAOUL ROCHETTE, . 
L.V AUDOYER, &e. 
Translated into English, and revised by Mr. F. ARUNDALE, 
With A Prerace 
By T. L. DONALDSON, Professor of Architecture. 


Contents. 
Style—HINDOO. 


Specimens. 
The Kailasa at Ellora 
—- Plan. 
. Temple of VisuacarmaatEllora M. Lana@tors. 


- —— Plans. 


Descriptions by 
M. LANGLois. 


~ 


to 


ny 


EGYPTIAN. 
A Speos dedicated to Athor at 
errr }™. Joann. 
i. —— Plan and Sections. 


PERSIAN, 

- Tomb of Nakshi-Rustam ...... 

. Capitals and Bases of the Ruins 
of Persepolis. 


a 


on 


L. Dupevx. 


PELASGIAN, 


9. Temple in the Isle of Gozzo .. ALsert LENorR. 











10. —— Plans and Details. 

CELTIC, 
11. Menhirs and Dolmans ........ Ernest Breton. 

alicia 

GRECIAN. 
13. Temple of Segesta ............ Raout RocuerrTe. 
14. Details. 

ROMAN, 
15. Amphitheatre at Nismes ...... Abert Lenoir. 
16. —— Details. 
17. Details. 
18. Trajan’s Arch at Benevento. 
FOND acivawencqecctawuesne Leon VAuDOYER. 

EARLY ITALIAN. 
20. Basilica of St. Clementat Rome. Leon Vauporer. 
21. —— Details. 
BYZANTINE, 
22. Church of St. Vitalat Ravenna ALbgeat Lenoir. 
23. —— Details. 
24. Catholicon, or Cathedral of i . 
PE scertoencansanex Aupert LENorR. 
25. Details. 
PROVENGAL. 

26. —— St. Mary at Tosca- } Avoenr Lenom. 
27. —— Interior. 
28. —— Grand Portal. 
20. —— Ambo and Baptismal Fonts. 
30. —— Details. 

NORMAN, 
31. Cathedral of Bonn .......... JuLes GAILHABAUD. 

ARABIAN, 


32. Mosque of Ibn Talan at Kairo{ Gimaurt ps Paan- 
Details. 





GOTHIC, 

34. Cathedral of Freyburg ........ 

35. Gallery of the Magdalen Church 
at Troyes. 


Dr. F. Kuacer. 


MODERN. 
36. Church of the Invalids at Paris. JuLes GAILHABAUD. 
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Memoirs of Admiral the Earl of St. Vincent. 
By Jedediah Stephens Tucker, Esq. 2 vols. 
Bentley. 

Pernars to no officer, not even excepting Nel- 

son, is the British Navy and the Country under 

such important obligations as to the Earl of St. 

Vincent. Though popularly known only as the 

commander-in-chief who gained a great victory 

off the cape whence he derived his title, over 

avery superior Spanish fleet, in February 1797, 

yet that brilliant event formed but a small part 

of the service he rendered to his profession, or 
of the benefits he conferred upon the nation. 

It is to Earl St. Vincent, pre-eminently, that 

the Navy owes that high state of efficiency and 

discipline which contributed to so many con- 
quests, and rendered it superior to the Marine 
of the rest of the world. But it was as the 
uncompromising detector of abuses in dock- 
yards and other naval establishments, and by 
the reforms he introduced when First Lord of 
the Admiralty, that he mostly benefited that 
service, and which induced Mr. Thomas Gren- 
ville. many years afterwards, to write to him, 
“You got a great name for a foreign naval vic- 
tory, but, and as I always assert, you had no 
justice done you for your domestic naval vic- 
tories.” ‘The life of such an officer, written 
with a full knowledge of facts, with access to 
public and private documents, and with impar- 
tiality and judgment, would be an invaluable 
present to the profession he adorned, and an 
acceptable addition to general literature. Our 
readers are aware that this is not the first ac- 
count of Earl St. Vincent’s career, and that his 

Life was written, in two volumes, by the late 

Capt. Edward Pelham Brenton. 

The present biography appears under every 
circumstance which could give it value. Mr. 
Tucker is the son of Lord St. Vincent's private 
secretary and confidential friend, and he has 
also been assisted by the papers, and recollec- 
tions, of his Lordship’s family. But we fear the 
author himself has brought few other qua- 
lifications for his work—evidently a labour of 
love—than generous and grateful admiration of 
his hero. To literary composition he seems un- 
accustomed, for his style is so involved and ver- 
bose as to be sometimes almost unintelligible ; 
and in minute details he is occasionally inaccu- 
rate. He speaks with becoming diffidence of 
the ae of a civilian to write the life 
of a naval communder; but there are other 
requisites for a biographer besides professional 
knowledge, and we apprehend that the life of 
St. Vincent, which will form a manual for aspi- 
rants for naval renown, remains to be written. 

The volumes are, nevertheless, extremely 
valuable for the numerous letters they contain, 
and which, fortunately, render Earl St. Vincent 
his own biographer, while they exhibit the mind, 
feelings, and powers, of some of the most emi- 
nent of his contemporaries, with nearly the same 
clearness as his own. Some of the personal anec- 
dotes, which the author’s father has preserved 
of his patron, are amusing, and afford more in- 
sight into the real nature of a man whose official 
exterior inspired awe, and whom every idle, in- 
capable, and negligent officer equally feared and 
disliked. It might have been wished that a 
more judicious selection had been made from 
the documents in Mr. Tucker's hands, for many 
of the letters are on mere matters of routine, 
and neither afford professional information, nor 
illustrate, in the least degree, their writer’s cha- 
racter. This is a sin of redundancy ; but there 
are numerous others of St. Vincent's letters, 
scattered in a variety of publications (especially 


his remarkable correspondence with Sir John 
Orde on a point of discipline), which ought to 
have been inserted in these volumes. 

Lord St. Vincent was the second son of 
Swynfyn Jervis, Esq., a gentleman of ancient 
family in Staffordshire, and was born on the 
23rd January, 1734-5 :— 

“ His ancestral families (says Mr. Tucker) may be 
but briefly noticed, and merely to show that the sturdy 
vigour and manliness with which he was eminently 
gifted, characterised them also, and wasalmosta natural 
source of his extraction ; for his must be a name which 
it would be least permissible to try to emblazon with 
lineal splendour, who, in reply to a request for such 
information, and that for the avowed purpose of 
Memoirs of himself, wrote: “ They were all highly 
respectable, but et genus et proaves, &c.—nearly all 
the Latin I now recollect—always struck my ear as 
the sound maxim for officers and statesmen.” 

Young Jervis was intended for the law’; but the 
appointment of his father to the auditorship of 
Greenwich Hospital in 1747, where he took up his 
residence, is supposed to have directed the boy’s 
mind to the Navy. His desire to go to sea 
being resisted, he ran away from school; but 
the family finding his resolution not to be shaken, 
placed him as a midshipman in January 1748. 

‘he hardy independence of character and reli- 
ance on himself for which he was conspicuous 
throughout life, showed themselves very early. 
Having drawn upon his father for 20/., while 
serving in the West Indies, and the bill being 
dishonoured, he underwent the most severe 
privations—“ sold all his bedding, and slept on 
the bare deck, made, mended, and washed his 
own clothes”—to pay it, and never afterwards 
obtained a sixpence from his family. To this fact 
he alluded while First Lord of the Admiralty, in 
1802, in answer to an application to him to pro- 
vide for a young officer who had got into debt: 
— Having fought my way up to where I now 
stand, without the smallest pecuniary aid from 
any one, even when I was a Mid, I cannot pos- 
sibly entertain an opinion that officers, whose 
half-pay is considerably more than formerly, 
cannot practise the same necessary economy 
which marked the character of, my dear Sir, 
yours, &c. St. Vincent.” 

Jervis obtained a lieutenancy in 1755, and 
was flag lieutenant to Sir Charles Saunders 
in the expedition to Quebee in 1759, when 
Wolfe (erroneously called Sir James Wolfe, 
with whom Jervis had been to school,) fell. 
Being in the same ship, the general and lieu- 
tenant renewed their friendship, and— 

“On the night previous to the battle, after all the 
orders for the assault were given, Sir James Wolfe 
requested a private interview with his friend ; at 
which, saying that he had the strongest presentiment 
that he should be killed in the fight of the morrow, 
but he was sure he should die on the field of glory, 
Sir James unbuttoned his waistcoat, and taking from 
his bosom the miniature of a young lady, with whose 
heart his own ‘blended,’ he delivered it to Com- 
mander Jervis, intreating, that if the foreboding came 
to pass, he would himself return it to her on his 
arrival in England. Wolfe's presages were too com- 
pletely fulfilled, and Commander Jervis had_the 
most painful duty of delivering the pledge to Miss 
Lowther.” 

Soon after his promotion he took command 
of the Albany sloop in Plymouth, to proceed 
with dispatches to America; but the crew hav- 
ing refused to go on so distant a voyage, the 
young commander gave proofs of that firm- 
ness in subduing mutiny which never deserted 
him. He obtained post rank in October 1761, 
and remained for six years on half-pay. In 
February 1769 he was sent to the Mediterra- 
nean, in the Alarm frigate, and being in Genoa, 
two Tunisian slaves jumped into his boat, 
clasped the colours, a claimed their freedom. 





They were, however, taken out of the boat by 





the Genoese; but, in consequence of his spirited 
remonstrance, were restored to him, with an 
apology for the insult offered to the English 
flag. The act seems to have been disapproved 
of by the Admiralty, as he says, ‘I had an oppor- 
tunity of carrying the British flag in relation to 
two Turkish slaves as high as Blake had ever 
done, for which I am publicly censured, though 
I hope we have too much virtue left, for me not 
to be justified in private.” 

This circumstance would have been scarcely 
worth noticing here, had not Mr. Tucker said, 
“it so unquestionably bears upon the line of 
conduct exhibited by St. Vincent in the House 
of Lords, in speaking against the abolition of 
the Slave Trade ;” but he forgets that Captain 
Jervis did not insist upon the slaves being given 
up to him because he hated slavery, but because 
the English flag had been insulted by their re- 
capture. In March, 1770, his ship was nearly 
wrecked at Marseilles, and in the measures he 
adopted for her restoration he showed great pro- 
fessional ability and energy of character. Of 
this event he said, in a letter to his father :— 

“T have had a severe lesson of submission to the 
Divine Will ; gained some experience, and, I have 
the vanity to think, lost no reputation, although other 
loss I have sustained enough ; but that is not to be 
named. * * I have received the most satisfactory 
letters from the Admiralty, public and private: a 
glorious action in the midst of a war could not be 
more applauded than the gallantry of the officers and 
crew for theirs.” 

To his sister, Mrs. Ricketts, he thus touch- 
ingly nen himself :— 

“Thanks, my dear Sister, for your cordial of a 
letter. The only vacancy I felt in the most arduous 
task I ever yet saw, was the want of your remem- 
brance. I have it now, and am happy—but worn 
down to the merest skeleton you ever saw.” 

He was soon after appointed to convey the 
Duke of Gloucester from port to port in the Me- 
diterranean, and being paid off on his return to 
England, he proceeded to the Continent, and 
visited the principal arsenals of Europe, with the 
view of obtaining information -vhich might be 
turned to account in future wars. In 1778 he 
commanded the Foudroyant, 84, under Admiral 
Keppel, and having been present in the drawn 
battle with the French off Ushant, in July of 
that year, became an important witness for his 
chief on the court martial instituted by Sir Hugh 
Palliser, his evidence on this occasion filling 
seventeen of Mr. Tucker's pages. 

In April, 1782, Captain Serie fought one of 
the most remarkable actions in the naval annals, 
and justly acquired the highest reputation for 
bravery and skill, by the capture of the French 
line-of-battle ship Pégase, after an engagement 
of three quarters of an hour, without losing a 
single life, and having only five men wounded. 
We shall give the author's short description of 
the affair, because it shows how early . 
sional tact sometimes displays itself, and, what 
is more rare, sufficient greatness of mind in a 
superior officer, to admit and take advantage of 
the suggestion of a mere boy. The Mr. Richard 
Bowen there mentioned, had been directed by 
Jervis to keep sight of the chace during the 
night, which he executed so much to his Cap- 
tain’s satisfaction, as to induce him to exclaim, 
“ That's right, Bowen, do you only keep sight 
of her, and rely upon it I will never lose sight 
of you;” a promise he fulfilled, until Bowen 
gallanti fell a post captain at Teneriffe, where 
Nelson lost his arm :— 

“ The two ships were running at the rate of eleven 
knots, with the wind on the starboard quarter, the 
enemy being rather on the weather bow of the Fou- 
droyant. When they were nearly within hail of each 
other, and before a gun had been fired, the officer on 
the Foudroyant’s forecastle called out, ‘She has put 
her helm up to rake us, sir.’ On that, Capt. Jervis’s 
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first impulse was, to put the Foudroyant’s helm a-star- 
board, and deliver her broadside from her starboard 
guns ; but it had already occurred to young Bowen 
that the contrary maneuvre would enable the Fou- 
droyant to give the first fire, and instead of being raked, 
to rake her opponent ; and so forcibly did this strike 


the boy, that he could not help exclaiming, ‘ Then if 


we put our helm to port, we shall rake her.’ Captain 
Jervis immediately caught the idea ; and feeling the 
force of it, ‘ You are right, Bowen,’ he said, conceding 
the credit to whom it was due ; and giving his orders 
accordingly, thus commenced his action. As the 
enemy hauled up, Captain Jervis clewed up his main- 
sail, took in his studding-sails, and passing under his 
opponent's stern at the distance of about twenty 
fathoms, continued his raking fire. It seemed that 
carnage threw the chase into confusion ; for she then 
ran right before the wind, her sails and everything 
being in the greatest disorder. Perceiving this, Capt. 
Jervis determined on boarding, and laid the Fou- 
droyant on the enemy’s larboard side, a little abaft the 
main-mast. Headed by young Bowen, his boarders 
were soon in possession of the enemy’s deck, struck 
her colours with cheers, and thus, at one a. M., the 
action having lasted three quarters of an hour, ceased.” 

A nephew of Captain Jervis, the son of his 
favourite sister, Mrs. Ricketts, was on his first 
cruise with his uncle on that occasion, and there 
is so much simplicity in the boy’s letter to his 
mother, that we are tempted to insert it :— 

“T have the happiness to inform you we have 
taken a seventyfour-gun ship from the French, after 
50 minutes’ action. We had not one man killed, 
only five wounded. My uncle has got a splinter, 
which has made both his eyes black, but he is very 
well; it is upon the top of his nose ; he says you 
must write to Meaford, at Spithead, to-morrow. The 
ship’s name is Pégase, seven months old, the captain 
an old acquaintance of my uncle’s. We have taken 
about sixteen or seventeen transports out of twenty. 
We engaged till one in the morning ; and shall most 
likely be with you soon.—Y ours, affectionately, 

H. Ricketts. 

“PS.—I assure you, upon my word, he is not very 
bad. 1. R.” 

Mr. Tucker says, that for this exploit, ‘‘ the 
red ribbon and a baronetcy were immediately 
conferred,” a singular inaccuracy, for Sir John 
Jervis, neither then nor at any other period was 
created a baronet. That the Foudroyant was a 
model of discipline, and her commander stern 
and inflexible on all points of duty, we can rea- 
dily believe; but the following statement will, 
we think, surprise naval officers of the present 
day :— 

“Not a few are the very old officers whom the 
writer of these memoirs has had the honour to meet, 
who recollected her, and who took delight in talking 
about how ‘great a thing it was then thought to go 
on board the Foudroyant ; with what awe they used 
to approach Sir John Jervis! what a stern officer he 
was! what an object of curiosity the ship was to all 
in the port! but especially to the officer, who when 
any important piece of duty was going on (let the 
young midshipmen mark this) used then to make 
interest to be admitted on board, for the express pur- 
pose of learning from the best model of the day !” 

That this rigid disciplinarian’s heart was 
always influenced by kindness and humanity, 
will abundantly appear from many of our ex- 
tracts. Among the letters of this class is one 
from Dr. Huntingford, afterwards Bishop of 
Gloucester, commencing thus :— 

“The kind, generous, and humane _ behaviour 
which you have been pleased to show to my unhappy 
brother, demands my earliest acknowledgments, and 
most sincere thanks. You have relieved from bitter 
anxiety an afflicted family ; you have rescued from 
an abode of distress and despair a young man, born 
to good prospects, liberally educated, and brought up 
to a genteel profession. For such instances of bene- 
volence may you reap every blessing, which minds 
sensibly affected with your goodness can possibly con- 
ceive or wish for you.” 

To Mr. Jackson, the Under Secretary of the 
Admiralty, Sir John Jervis wrote on the 9th 
August, 1778 :— 








“ You must allow me to interest your humanity in 
favour of poor Spicer, who overwhelmed with dropsy, 
asthma, and a large family, and with nothing but his 
pay to support him under theseafflictions, is appointed 
to the under a mean man, and very likely to 
go to East India. The letter he writes to the Board, 
desiring to be excused from his appointment, is dic- 
tated by me. Admiral Keppel has already offered to 
take Boger inte the Victory, if you promote as you 
ought to do, out of her ; and when that takes place, 
I shall write for Spicer to be first-lieutenant of the 
Foudroyant, with intention to nurse him and keep 
him clear of all expense.” 

But poverty and distress, more especially 
when found in the son of an old oflicer, were 
ever irresistible claims to his patronage and 
assistance. The impartiality of his conduct 
towards his relations, and the treatment — | 
were to expect if placed under his command, 
are strikingly exhibited in his answer to his 
sister’s letter about one of her sons :— 

“I forgot to answer the passage in your letter 
relative to Edward, which I now do briefly thus: 
His choice of our profession must be entirely his own: 
and he should be made to understand, that I do not 
encourage it, by any means. That he must lie in the 
berth with the other midshipmen; live as they do ; 
and have no other distinction whatsoever ; for the first 
year, he must rise at break of day ; and apply closely 
to his studies, and to his seamanship; be very sub- 
ordinate and respectful to all in authority over him, 
and never repine at the hardships and impositions he 
is bound to bear in common with others. The life is 
a very rigorous one, and what few boys, educated as 
he has been, can bear. If he chooses to embark on 
these terms, I shall be ready to receive him; but if 
he disgraces me and his family afterwards, by turning 
his back, I shall bury in total oblivion his alliance of 
blood, (which is no tie to me when unaccompanied 
by manly virtue,) and have no other feeling about 
him than I should have for any other indifferent 
person entrusted to my care, who acted in such a 
manner, as not to merit my esteem and regard. I 
forgot to mention, that after the first year, in which 
I expect he will become master of the theory of navi- 
gation, he must watch and do his duty with punctu- 
ality and alertness ; and at least with as much pre- 
cision as the best midshipman in the ship,—for I 
shall always exact more from a very near relative than 
from those I receive on recommendation. Henry is 
gone to his business again, but he has been rallied 
about his illness, and the plan to let the ship sail 
without him, as well as for carrying his new bought 
sword, unknown to me (I mean the purchase) to 
Longwood, as the officers tell him, to swagger before 
the shepherd-boys, and to cut the rabbits’ heads off 
at their holes. He takes it all as I could wish him 
todo. I must beg you will never order him any 
clothes without my participation, for I shall make 
him wear his worst jacket through the winter; he 
must not, on any account be more expensive in dress 
or pocket money, than the others.” 

Sir John Jervis having become an admiral, 
was allowed to recommend a midshipman for 
promotion on striking his flag, and though sur- 
rounded by high-born candidates, he selected 
the friendless but well-conducted son of a poor 
lieutenant for advancement, and the admiral’s 
reply to his letter of gratitude should be fixed 
in the memory of the chiefs of both services :— 

“T named you for the lieutenant I was allowed to 
promote, because you had merited the good opinion 
of your superiors, and that you were the son of an 
old officer and worthy man, in no great affluence. A 
steady perseverance in that conduct which has now 
caused you to be thus distinguished, is the most 
likely means to carry you forward in your profession ; 
for I trust that other officers of my rank will observe 
the maxim I do, te prefer the son of a brother officer, 
when deserving, before any other.” 

Though Jervis sought connubial happiness in 
1783, he always considered marriage as the de- 
struction of an officer. His sentiments on this 
subject were expressed on hoisting the flag of 
Vice-Admiral in 1793, when he chose his officers 
from his old followers :— 





Mr. Bayntun, had been preceded by a trifle, which 
even now it is difficult to recollect without a smil 
On the first report of Sir John Jervis being about “ : 
hoist his flag, Mr. Bayntun applied to rejoin hi : 
and daily watching the post for his reply, one nomi : 
he was astounded that it should be this rather chuffse 
note :—Sir, You having thought fit to take to Yourself 
a wife, are to look for no further attentions from 
Your humble servant, J. Jervis. Now marr: 
most assuredly was, in Sir John Jervis’s anal code 
the nautical misdemeanour ; officers intending it he 
would call ‘ moonstruck.’ But while loftier annals 
than these are alone fit to record how truly worthy 
as a hero, Mr. Bayntun was of his great patron ; here 
it may be permitted to tell, how singularly similar in 
their most sage principles of being wedded only to 
their profession, and how equal in unconquerable 
valour in maintaining them these mighty men were 
Mr. Bayntun too was fated to be smitten, and trans. 
gress. As yet, however, being only an officer after 
his admiral’s own heart, and not yet a lunatic, his 
reply, in ‘all astonishment, that any one could 
imagine him capable of the crime, was, as has been 
since ascertained from himself, ‘a request to know 
who could have so traduced him, and injured him in 
Sir John’s opinion ; for that he abhorred the idea as 
much as Sir John did.’ And this was couched in 
language showing that he was but in right earnest in 
his protestations, and alarmed at his peril. Expla- 
nations followed ; letters had been misdirected by 
Lady Jervis ; and the officer, who had received the 
favourable answer intended for Mr. Bayntun, was 
obliged to exchange it for the discouraging coup, to 
which he had rendered himself liable.” 

No man knew better how to appreciate bra- 
very than Lord St. Vincent. Captain Faulknor, 
who afterwards fell nobly in action, having per- 
formed a dashing exploit in his presence, in 
command of the Zebra, was thus rewarded :— 

“ The signal being made to the Zebra, for her Cap- 
tain ; when he was seen approaching in his boat, Sir 
John ordered the Boyne’shandsto be turned-up,assem- 
bled all her ofticers, and placing himself at their head, 
he greeted the hero, at his first step on the Boyne’s 
quarter-deck, with a commission promoting him to 
Post rank, addressing him, ‘Captain Faulknor, by 
your daring courage this day, a French frigate has 
fallen into our hands. I have ordered her to be 
taken into our service ; and here is your commission 
to command her, in which I have named her after 
yourself, sir, The Undaunted*.” 





= — 


Lake Meris— (Mémoire sur le Lac Meris), 

Par Linant de Bellefonds. Alexandrie, 1843, 
A very obscure, though interesting point in 
the descriptions of Ancient Egypt, transmitted 
to us by the Greek and Latin writers, is cleared 
up by the author of this Memoir, in an unex- 
pected, and, at the same time, perfectly satis- 
factory manner. 

Herodotus, after remarking that the edifices 
and public works of Egypt far surpassed in 
costliness and magnitude those of Greece; that 
one of the Pyramids was, in this respect, — 
to a number of the finest Greek temples taken 
together; and, again, that the Labyrinth was 
much superior to the Pyramids, goes on to 
say, that Lake Meeris, or (to use the histo- 
rian’s own expression) the Lake of Meeris, was 
a still more astonishing and admirable work 
than the Labyrinth. It was, he expressly tells 
us, not a natural sea or lake, but made with 
men’s hands; it had a circuit of 3,600 stadia, 
or about 360 geographical miles ;+ it received 
the waters of the Nile during the season of in- 
undation, and then flowed back again as the 





* Never should the British navy be without an ‘ Un- 
daunted,’ whose figure-head should exhibit Capt. Faulknor's 
handsome bust. 

+ M. Linant assumes, to no purpose, that Herodotus here 
employs a small stadium. It may well be doubted whether 
the Greeks, inexact as they often were, ever blundered 30 
systematically as to employ the same denomination of mea- 
sure with different values; but here such an assumption is 
quite out of place, since it is in the very paragraph which 
contains the description of the Lake of Meeris, that Hero- 
dotus states his system of measures, from the palm upwards, 





“The appointment of another previous follower, 


and assigns 600 feet to the stadium. 
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ar fell. Thus, it appears to have been con- 
structed as a great reservoir, which moderated 
the floods, and likewise supplied water for irri- 
tion in the dry season. Its general direction 
was from south to north, but it made an angle 
westwards, and was thought by the people to 
have a subterranean outlet to the Syrtis (Gulf 
of Sert). We know that Crocodilopolis, after- 
wards Arsinoé, the ruins of which lie at no 
eat distance from Medinet, the capital of 
ayam, was on the shore of the Lake of Meris ; 
the Labyrinth, too, was not far from it. But 
what has become of that great sea? What 
traces remain of the works which supported 
such a body of water? Strange to say, no one 
traveller, or commissioned body of travellers, of 
all who have visited Egypt, has hitherto at- 
tempted to answer these inquiries, or has even 
engaged in a serious investigation of the difficul- 
ties here suggested. Some of the learned have 
supposed, that by the Lake of Merris we are to 
understand the Bahr Yusef, or Joseph’s Canal. 
Absurd supposition! why should Herodotus 
ive the title of lake to a canal fifty yards wide? 
Why should he speak of its circumference ? 
How could he say that it was 300 feet deep— 
that it had two pyramids in the midst of it, and 
was connected with the Nile by a canal? Others 
maintain that Lake or Birket Keirin is the 
remnant of the Lake of Meeris. But this hypo- 
thesis, though generally received, is easily 
refuted. Lake Keirdn is not an artificial re- 
servoir, but a natural receptacle of water; and, 
besides, it could never have communicated with 
the Nile. 

This last point has been fully established 
by M. Linant. Filling a high post as engineer 
in the service of the Pasha, that gentleman 
has had ample opportunities of surveying 
carefully the valley of Faytim, which lies 
within the Libyan hills, its opening towards 
the east being about six miles distant from the 
Nile. It is distinguishable into three terraces, 
the first and highest of which is the easternmost 
portion of the valley. At Awarat el Macta, near 
the entrance to the valley, the Bahr Yusef flows 
ina channel cut through the rock. This point, 
therefore, must be taken as an invariable te 
the bed of the canal, where it receives its waters 
from the Nile, is 46 métres (150 feet) higher. 
The second terrace is 7 métres (23 feet) lower 
than the first, which it encompasses on the west 
and north. Beyond this, in the same direction, 
lies the third terrace, in thelowest part of which, 
towards the north-west, extends Birket Keirin, 
30 miles long and 6 or 8 in width. The surface 
of this great lake is 20 métres, or 66 feet below 
the level of the second terrace, the soil and 
configuration of which show that it has never 
been under water. The supposition, therefore, 
that Birket Keirtin was the Lake of Meeris, and 
that it flowed one half of the year into the Nile, 
ls quite inadmissible. M. Linant had arrived 
at the conviction that the site of the Lake of 
Meris must be sought in the highest part of 
Paytim, long before he detected any facts 
directly corroborative of his theory. At length, 
while resting one day in a ravine in Faytim, he 
perceived something like the transverse section 
of a mound on the top of the banks on both 
sides, and recollecting that in the direction to 
which these pointed he had seen a similar ap- 
feerense, he commenced an investigation which 
ed him at once to the discovery of a great dam, 
obliterated in many places, but still so frequently 
traceable, that its general outline may be deter- 
mined with certainty. It inclosed an area of 
about 150 square miles. The width of the 
dam at its base was, perhaps, about 200 feet. 
Its height above the level of the country outside 
(i e. toward the north or west), is now about 
30 feet, while it is hardly raised 7 feet above the 





plain within. This difference of level between 
the internal and external plains has evidently 
been caused by the deposition of sediment from 
the waters of the lake. In short, the highest 
terrace of Fayiim is the site of Lake Meeris, and 
it owes its present elevation above the second 
terrace to that circumstance. M. Linant shows 
clearly that the outline which he has traced of 
the Lake of Meeris, coincides perfectly with the 
sites, of Crocodilopolis, for example, and the 
Labyrinth, connected with it by the ancients, 
He has also pointed out the remains of the two 
pyramids in the lake, described by Herodotus. 

But we cannot enter into details of this kind ; 
it will be sufficient to say, that M. Linant’s 
Fo hae is complete in itself, and that, consi- 
dering the amount of industry employed for 
nearly half a century in investigating the anti- 
quities of Egypt, it may well take the learned 
world by surprise. But perhaps some may be 
dissatisfied with this discovery, because it repre- 
sents Lake Meeris with only a fifth part of the 
circumference ascribed to it by Herodotus. We 
can only say, that the historian’s mistake appears 
to us quite obvious: he allowed his imagination 
to eke out the defects of his positive knowledge. 
He visited the Labyrinth and the City of the 
Crocodiles, but where he crossed the lake the 
low dam which supported it on the north was 
below the visible horizon. Seeing, therefore, 
that the lake washed the Libyan hills on the 
east, he supposed it to be co-extensive with that 
range, to be behind the hills above Memphis, and 
thence to stretch away westwards. We here 
venture to differ from M. Linant’s interpretation 
of the supposed western bend. With one more 
remark we shall conclude. It is generally sup- 
posed that Faytim owes its name to Birket 
Keirin; but this lake, which was anciently 
filled by the drainage of the Lake of Merris, is 
in the desert; whereas, the name Faytim is 
properly applied to the elevated and fertile 
portion of the valley. Is it not more probable, 
that when, from neglect and dilapidation, the 
dams of the Lake of Meeris gave way, and the 
water was drained off, the rich land thus reco- 
vered received from the Egyptians the natural 
appellation of Ph-iom, or the sea? Thus the 
name Faytim would properly belong to the bed 
of the Lake of Merris. 





George Selwyn and his Contemporaries, with 
Memoirs and Notes. By J. H. Jesse. Vols. 
Ill. & IV. Bentley. 

Tue character given of this work on the appear- 

ance of the former volumes (ante, pp. 501, 526) 

applies, of course, to the present, and to the 

manner in which they are edited. It is true that 
here are displayed workings of feeling deeper, 
perhaps, than any which were revealed in the 
former series. George Selwyn’s attachment for 
Mademoiselle Fagniani, and his schemes to 
obtain the guardianship of her, are constant 
topics with many of his correspondents. His 
health is spoken of as endangered by the sus- 
pense, and “ Mie Mie” (the pet name of the 
child) approached as a person who must be 
propitiated by all who wished to stand well 
with her protector. Strange speculations on the 
trenches which may be ploughed in the heart 
of even the most polished and _ indifferent 
man of the world, are awakened by the whole 
story; to say nothing of the numberless 
glimpses it affords into a region of morals and 
sentiments unknown, we are happy to believe, 
to the middle classes. But, with this exception, 
and the more selfish Jeremiades of Lord Carlisle 
over his play-impaired finances, the correspond- 
ence is mostly, as before, elegantly turned and 
flavourless :—/emonade compared with the cham- 
pagne of the Strawberry Letters. Nor has Mr. 
Jesse come one step nearer an understanding of 


the duties of an editor since we last met him. 
He is learned in explaining, “ for the benefit of 
country gentlemen,” what sortes Virgiliane 
mean, but still neglects names, and confuses 
dates, &c. on which our town memories want 
refreshing, with a carelessness hardly seen in 
print since the ill-fated Swinburne Correspond- 
ence was issued. 

Our gleanings, then, from this collection can- 
not be of much value. The Honourable Henry 
St. John writes, with unction, of a “ night-gown 
& la Dauphine,” of a gauze bespoken for Ma- 
dame Fagniani, and of the establishment of a 
“ White's Club” at Mahon, The Honourable 
Charles James Fox finds Clarendon hard read- 
ing—his Lordship bad in style, and “a good deal 
of the old woman.”” Horace Walpole is prettily 
pleasant about lap-dogs, and bitterly scandalous 
in a new version of La Fontaine’s “ fiancée du 
Roi de Garbe.”” The Earl of Carlisle calls ‘ dear 
George’s’’ attention to an advertisement in the 
papers “to desire Lady Harrington would not 
disturb the audience at the playhouse with her 
snuffling gabble”: and here is a little of the 
Earl’s morality about “dear Charles” (Fox), 
which is singularly illustrative of human insta~ 
bility when read as prologue to a series of con- 
fessions of play-debts and play-difficulties which 
follow :— 

“It gives me great pain to hear that Charles begins 
to be unreasonably impatient at losing. I fear it is 
the prologue to much fretfulness of temper; for dis- 
appointment in raising money, and any serious reflec- 
tions upon his situation, will (in spite of his affected 
spirits and dissipation, which sit very well upon 
Richard.) occasion him many disagreeable moments, 
They will be the more painful, when he reflects that 
he is not following the natural bent of his genius ; 
for that would lead him to all serions inquiry and 
laudable pursuits, which he has in some measure 
neglected to hear Lord Bolingbroke’s applause, and 
now is obliged to have recourse to it and play, to 
hiader him from thinking how he has perverted the 
ends for which he was born. I believe there never 
was a person yet created who had the faculty of rea- 
soning like him. His judgments are never wrong; 
his decision is formed quicker than any man’s I ever 
conversed with; and he never seems to mistake but 
in his own affairs. It is fair to think that he will 
not give his reason fair play in his own case. It 
seems to be very extraordinary that he can make his 
understanding useful to the whole world, but will not 
upon any account permit it to be of service to himself; 
and for his own private affairs he borrows one of some 
of the fools who tell him it is impossible but that, any 
morning he chooses, he may set his affairs right again. 
When he tells you that he will not talk to you upon 
his circumstances, he is certainly right ; for if your 
head is not so much heated with chimerical schemes 
as his own, or if you are not prepared to hear of en- 
chantment and miracles, you will never enter into 
his manner of reasoning, or derive any comfort from 
those resources which he brings into his picture, 
These he would willingly think are very near and on 
the fore-ground, but which to every other eye must 
appear flung far back in the distance.” 

Next, we will give a scrap of virti, with the 
true Strawberry mark upon it :— 

“York, Aug. 12th, 1772. 

“ Dear George,—I love to please you when it is 
in my power, and how can I please you more than 
by commanding Castle Howard? for though it is not 
the house that Jack built, yet you love even the cow 
with the crumpled horn that feeds in the meadow 
that belongs to the house that Jack’s grandfather 
built. Indeed, I can say with exact truth, that I 
never was so agreeably astonished in my days as with 
the first vision of the whole place. I had heard of 
Vanbrugh, and how Sir Thomas Robinson and he 
stood spitting and swearing at one another; nay, I 
had heard of glorious views, and Lord Strafford alone 
had told me I should sce one of the finest places in 
Yorkshire: but nobody, no, not votre partialité, a 
Louis Quatorze would have called you, had informed 
me that I should at one view see a palace, a town, a 





fortified city, temples on high places, woods worthy 
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of being each a metropolis of the Druids, vales con- 
nected to hills by other woods, the noblest lawn in 
the world fenced by half the horizon, and a mauso- 
leum that would tempt one to be buried alive; in 
short, I have seen gigantic places before, but never a 
sublime one. For the house, Vanbrugh has even 
shown taste in its extent and cupolas, and has mer- 
cifully omitted ponderosity. Sir Thomas’s front is 
beautiful without, and except in one or two spots, 
has not a bad effect, and I think, without much effort 
of genius, or much expense, might be tolerably har- 
monized with the rest. The spaces within are noble, 
and were wanted; even the hall being too small. 
Now I am got into the hall, I must beg, when you 
are in it next, to read Lord Carlisle’s verses on Gray, 
and then write somewhere under the story of Phaeton 
these lines, which I ought to have made extempore, 
but did not till I was half way back hither: 

Carlisle, expunge the form of Phaeton ; 

Assume the car, and grace it with thy own, 

For Phebus owns in thee no falling son. 

“Oh! George, were I such a poet as your friend, 
and possessed such a Parnassus, I would instantly 
scratch my name out of the buttery-book of Almack’s; 
be admitted, ad eundem, among the muses ; and save 
every doit to lay out in making a Helicon, and finish- 
ing my palace. I found my Lord Northampton : 
his name is on his picture, though they showed me 
his nephew Suffolk’s portrait, who was much fatter, 
for his, There is a delicious whole-length of Queen 
Mary, with all her folly in her face and her hand 
and a thousand other things, which I long to talk 
over with you. When you write to Spa, pray thank 
Lord Carlisle for the great civilities I received here. 
The housekeeper showed me and told me every- 
thing, and even was so kind as to fetch Rosette a 
bason of water, which completed the conquest of my 
heart. Wine I was offered, and fruit was heaped on 
me, and even dinner was tendered; in short, I never 
passed a day more to my content. I only wanted 
you, and I should have been as happy as I was at 
Iecaux ; you know my ecstasies when I am really 
pleased. By the end of next week I shall be in 
town, and hope to find you there, that we may satisfy 
both ourselves with larger details. When I men- 
tioned the attentions paid to me, I am ungrateful to 
forget the sun, who was complaisance itself, shone 
all day, gilt an hundred haycocks that were spread 
over the great lawn, and illuminated the mausoleum 
during my dinner. And now, will you tell me that 
Lord Carlisle is not nearer related to him than some 
folks thought ? Let me tell you, this is much better 
authenticated than his lordship’s priority to Howard 
of Corbie, in which you are mistaken, and so good 
night. Yours most cordially, Hor. Wa.ro.e.” 

Bishop Warburton, and that seldom-seen-or- 
heard-of personage, the Bishop's Lady, shortly 
afterwards figure in the correspondence, Selwyn 
having lent the latter his house during a time of 
convalescence. The Earl of March, in five 
lines, fillips off “some bad news from Boston,” 
which ended in the loss of the United States. 
Mr. Brodrick counts up the names of the Parisian 
wits, quotes the then prices of French silk-stock- 
ings—fifteen livres a pair!—and Walpole, also 
in Paris, detects an Englishwoman at the French 
opera by her heap of plumes and her want of 
rouge, adding a sketch of one of his ‘dear old 
blind woman’s” new friends :— 

“A Madame de Marchais, She is not perfectly 
young, has a face like a Jew pedlar, her person is 
about four feet, her head about six, and her coiffure 
aboutten. Her forehead, chin, and neck, are whiter 
than a miller’s; and she wears more festoons of na- 
tural flowers than all the figurantes at the Opera. 
Her eloquence is still more abundant, her attentions 
exuberant, She talks volumes, writes folios—I mean 
in billets ; presides over the Académie, inspires pas- 
sions, and hag not time enough to heal a quarter of 
the wounds she gives. She hasa house in a nut- 
shell, that is fuller of invention than a fairy tale; 
her bed stands in the middle of the room, because 
there is no other space that would hold it; it is sur- 
rounded by such a perspective of looking-glasses, that 
you may see all that passes in it from the first ante- 
chamber.” 

Shortly after this, we find the Lord of Castle 
Howard provoked at Sir Joshua sending home 





some portraits before it was convenient to pay 
for them. Then he loses 10,000/., it appears, at 
one sitting; on which occasion the following 
repentant comments suggested themselves :— 

“ There is no argument or reasoning in your letter 
that I can attempt to controvert ; there is no idea in 
it that does not perfectly coincide with mine; I own, 
and submit to the truth of it. Brought up to no 
profession, I have only to regret that no road of that 
kind is open to me; that, at the same time I was 
retrieving my affairs, I was adding to my reputation. 
I do protest to you, that I am so tired of my present 
manner of passing my time—however I may be kept 
in countenance by the number of those of my own 
rank and superior fortune—that I never reflect on it 
without shame. If they will employ me in any part 
of the world, I will accept the employment, let it 
tear me, as it will, from everything dear to me in this 
country. My friends and my family have a right to 
call upon me for the sacrifice, and I will submit to it 
with the resolution of a man. I would have held 
this language to others, but the discovery of my in- 
tentions might (instead of procuring me what my 
rank and birth entitle me in some measure to expect) 
have obtained for me, perhaps, the consulship of 
Smyrna! If any of our expectations should be gra- 
tified in the winter, I cannot expect anything suffi- 
cient to balance the expenses of living in London. 
If I accept anything, I must attend Parliament—I 
must live in London. If I am not treated with con- 
sideration I can live here; if that can be called living, 
which is wasting the best years of my life in obscurity ; 
without society to dispel the gloom of a northern 
climate ; left to myself to brood over my follies and 
indiscretions ; to see my children deprived of educa- 
tion by those follies and indiscretions; to be forgotten ; 
to lose my temper ; to be neglected ; to become cross 
and morose to those whom I have most reason to 
love! Except that the welfare and interest of others 
depend upon my existence,—I should not wish that 
existence to be of long duration.” 

The next letter—and the last on which we 
shall pause, is one from kind Mr. Storer, con- 
taining confirmation strong of the popular belief 
that George Selwyn loved “a hanging,” which, 
it will be remembered, Mr. Jesse, in his intro- 
ductory preface, did his best to disprove. The 
opening strikes us as whimsically artless :— 

“T should be very inclinable to obey your com- 
mands, which Lord March delivered me, respecting 
the fate of the unfortunate divine, but though an eye- 
witness of his execution, as I never was at one before, 
I hardly know what to say respecting his behaviour. 
Another was executed at the same time with him, who 
seemed hardly to engage one’s attention sufficiently 
to make one draw any comparison between him and 
Dodd. Upon the whole, the piece was not very full 
of events. The Doctor, to all appearance, was ren- 
dered perfectly stupid from despair. His hat was 
flapped all round, and pulled over his eyes, which 
were never directed to any object around, nor even 
raised, except now and then lifted up in the course of 
his prayers. He came in a coach, and a very heavy 
shower of rain fell just upon his entering the cart, and 
another just at his putting on his night-cap. He was 
a considerable time in praying, which some people 
standing about seemed rather tired with: they rather 
wished for some more interesting part of the tragedy. 
The wind, which was high, blew off his hat, which 
rather embarrassed him, and discovered to us his 
countenance, which we could scarcely see before. His 
hat, however, was soon restored to him, and he went 
on with his prayers. ‘There were two clergymen at- 
tending him, one of whom seemed very much affected. 
The other, I suppose was the ordinary of Newgate, as 
he was perfectly indifferent and unfeeling in every 
thing that he said and did. The executioner took both 
the hat and wig off at the same time. Why he put 
on his wig again I do not know, but he did, and the 
Doctor took off his wig a second time, and then tied 
on a night-cap which did not fit him; but whether 
he stretched that, or took another, I could not per- 
ceive. He then put on his night-cap himself, and 
upon his taking it he certainly had a smile on his 
countenance, and very soon afterwards there was an 
end of all his hopes and fears on this side the grave. 
He never moved from the place he first took in the 
cart ; seemed absorbed in despair, and utterly de- 





jected, without any other sig 
praying. I know the same 
people different ways, but thus he seemed to me and 
I was very near. A vast number of people yy, 
collected, as you may imagine. I stayed till he = 
cut down, and put into the hearse. I am afraid - 
account cannot he very satisfactory to you, but I 
really do not conceive an execution with so few inci 
dents could possibly happen ; at least, my ima . 
had made it a thing more full of events th 
this to be. Adieu, my dear Gcorge.” 
With this, we must close our extracts for the 
week, Enough remains for another notice, 
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Fulton and Steam Navigation—Memoirs of 
Edward Cartwright, &e. 
In our recent notices of Dr. Cartwright’s bio- 
graphy, we omitted a subject of interest and 
historical value, because it occurs somewhat 
accidentally in that biography, forming, jn. 
deed, an episode in which Dr, Cartwright is 
hardly more than a passive spectator. The 
subject of that episode is the American Fulton 
and the invention of steam navigation. The 
correspondence of Mr. Fulton is one of the most 
interesting parts of the volume, both as throwing 
light upon the character of that extraordinary 
man, and as furnishing us with facts and dates 
of value in the history of the invention of 
steam navigation. Indeed, the character of 
Fulton is not sufficiently estimated or under- 
stood in this country; chiefly, we believe, be- 
cause his claims to the invention of steam navi- 
gation have been matter of national dispute 
between America and Britain; and, as usual, 
there has been awakened in the controversy 
so much party feeling, that the dispute has 
been conducted with a warmth, and even acri- 
mony, by no means favourable to a clear and 
impartifil view of historical truth. On the one 
hand, Fulton has been put forward as the ex- 
clusive inventor of steam navigation ; the sole 
heir to the gratitude of posterity ; the only man 
endowed with the talents, science, experience, and 
foresight equal to the achievement of so great a 
revolution. This exaggeration—not unnatural 
—of the merits of a countryman, has led, not 
less unfairly or less naturally, to the injustice, 
on the other hand, of denying him all share of 
merit; of reporting him merely as a copyist,— 
asa man of successful enterprise and commercial 
speculation, and in no way entitled to our respect 
or gratitude. This is the unhappy—would it 
were the unusual—effect of controversial writing. 
We desire to embrace the opportunity which the 
publication of these letters gives us of considering 
Fulton's character apart from these controversies, 
and of presenting his claims to the kindly feel- 
ings and estimation of our countrymen, as a man 
of high talent, refined taste, enlightened and 
generous views, who, originally descended from 
this country, spent many years of his life 
among us, mingled in the stirring scenes of an 
eventful period of our history, and was, finally, 
to his own country that great benefactor who 
introduced there, most unquestionably, a new 
element of transport admirably suited to the 
geographical constitution and historical position 
of his young and rapidly advancing country. 
The life of Fulton ‘contains few events of 
importance until the period when this memoir 
introduces him to our notice. Ambitious both 
of fortune and of knowledge, he was the founder 
of his own fortune, and his own schoolmaster— 
important elements in the formation of charac- 
ter. His father was a native of Kilkenny, and 
his mother of Irish extraction: he lost the 
former when three years old, and enjoyed the 
blessing of an affectionate mother’s care till he 
attained the age of twenty-one. His natural 
disposition unchecked, led him to adopt the 
profession of a painter, which he practised in 
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Philadelphia, where he was noticed by Frank- 
lin; and so considerable were his talents in art 
that he was recommended to set out for England, 
and push his fortune in London. West, the 
inter, patronized his young countryman, took 
em into his house, and became his friend ; but 
art does not appear to have occupied his mind 
or his time further than as the means of respect- 
able subsistence—a purpose which, for some 
years, it answered sufficiently well. He had, 
however, imbibed the true spirit of an artist ; 
for in the wealthier years of a prosperous life, 
he made strong efforts to imbue his countrymen 
with a love of art, and to establish among them 
high standards of art. . 

But it is as an engineer, rather than as a paint- 
er, that the world has to do with Mr. Fulton. He 
came to London at the age of twenty-one, in the 
year 1787; and he does not — to have as- 
sumed any cther functions than those of the artist 
until 1794, when he took out a patent for certain 
expedients in canal navigation! and soon after 
(1796) published a work on canals, exhibiting 
great originality, and no little invention, science, 
and sagacity. He proposed a system of small 
canals, instead of large ones, to be navigated 
with light small boats of a few tons’ weight. 
These canals he proposed to accommodate to the 
inequalities of the country by means of vertical 
lifts and double inclined planes, to be worked 
by water. Had his views been carried into 
effect, and had experience of these canals pointed 
out what recent researches have discovered, 
that high velocities may be obtained on small 
canals at a much less expenditure of power 
than low velocities on large canals, then, in all 

robability, a system of communication might 
ty this time have been created to rival railways 
in velocity, and to excel them in economy both 
of power and cost of transit. 

From this time it seems that Fulton ceased 
his practice as an artist, and devoted himself 
rholly to the employments of engineer and 
mechanist; but we have not been able to meet 
with any records of his labours as an engineer, 
if we except the volume on canals, and some 
patents for rope-spinning and flax-spinning, a 
machine for sawing marble, and the mechanical 
dredging scoop, still used extensively both in 
England and Ireland for clearing canals and 
harbours, which his American eulogist attributes 
tohim. The prosecution of his inventions soon 
afterwards (in 1797) led him to France. 

It is here that the biography of Cartwright 
helps us out with the history of Fulton and of 
steam navigation. The following passage intro- 
duces us very agreeably to the company of two 
amiable and distinguished men. In 1796, Mr. 
Cartwright removed to London with his family, 
and the scene of the following description is in 
this city :— 

“By his removal to the metropolis, Mr. Cartwright 
enlarged the sphere of his acquaintance amongst men 
of ingenuity and science, and his house again became 
the resort of projectors, of various merits and preten- 
sions. His own manners were peculiarly calculated 
to make his society coveted where his talents were 
admired. No man who knew so much was so little 
pertinacious in conversation; he had a thorough 
contempt for arrogance, and was remarkable for his 
openness and freedom from jealousy towards rival 
and contemporary projectors. The coincidence of 
their respective views produced, instead of rivalship, 
intimacy and friendship betwecn two such projectors; 
and Mr. Fulton’s vivacity of character and original 
way of thinking, rendered him a welcome guest at 
Mr. Cartwright’s house. The practicability of steam 
navigation, with the most feasible mode of effecting it, 
became a frequent subject of discourse. The writer 
of these memoirs has now to regret, amongst many 
other neglected opportunities of acquiring knowledge, 
that, from the carelessness of youth, such a degree of 
attention was not given at the time to these discus- 
sions as might have thrown considerable light upon a 





subject since become of such universal interest. Who 
could then contemplate....that speculations appa- 
rently so chimerical should have been realized to their 
present wonderful extent ? It is not assumed that 
Mr. Fulton, even with Mr. Cartwright’s assistance, 
had at that time brought his plan of a steam-boat to 
any degree of maturity ; but it is believed that nei- 
ther of these gentlemen were then aware of any other 
person having advanced towards steam navigation as 
far as themselves....It is, however, well known, that 
Mr. Cartwright did construct the model of a boat, 
which, being wound up like a clock, moved on the 
water, so as to prove the experiment in a manner 
satisfactory to the inventor.” 

These statements prove little more than that 
Fulton and Cartwright were on a footing of 
familiar intercourse, and conversed together fre- 
quently on mechanical matters. They serve, 
however, as an introduction to the correspon- 
dence which followed this personal intercourse, 
and give us a key to some of the allusions con- 
tained in it. 

It wasin France that Mr. Fulton’s career first 
became attended with distinction and import- 
ance. We find him, in 1797, in Paris, where he 
continued to reside for the next seven years, in 
the bosom of a family to whom he was endeared 
by a lasting and changeless friendship, and where 
he met with the sympathy, appreciation, and 
co-operation, so conducive to the peace of a man 
of genius, yet so rarely enjoyed by them to the 
same extent as in this instance. In this asylum 
he engaged in studies of a kind well suited to 
discipline his mind, and furnish it with instru- 
ments of future achievement. The following 
picture of this happy period of mixed repose and 
activity, we have taken from the account of one 
who ae in the enjoyments of this 
peaceful scene :— 

“ Here commenced that strong affection, that de- 
voted attachment, that real friendship, which sub- 
sisted in a most extraordinary degree between Mr. 
Barlow and Mr, Fulton during their lives. Soon 
after Mr. Fulton’s arrival in Paris, Mr. Barlow re- 
moved to his own hotel, and invited Mr. Fulton to 
reside with him. Mr. Fulton lived seven years in 
Mr. Barlow’s family, during which time he learnt 
the French, and something of the Italian and 
German languages. He also studied the higher 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, &c., and those 
sciences which aided his natural genius in attaining 
that superiority which he afterwards displayed over 
those who, with some talents and without any sort 
of science, have pretended to be his rivals.” 

There is no sufficient reason to doubt that 
Mr. Fulton discovered some means of submarine 
navigation, though, as the plan was never pub- 
lished, this extraordinary invention has been 
lost to society; that he actually constructed and 
used with success, a vessel capable both of sail- 
ing on the surface of the water and of descend- 
ing below to any desired depth, remaining any 
given time, without inconvenience to passengers. 
He could regulate his ascent or descent, and 
controul the motion, in velocity and direction, 
so as to move with as great ease and certainty 
below as upon the surface. The following facts 
enable us to form some estimate of the degree 
of success which his system had attained :— 

“On the 26th of July, 1801, he weighed his 
anchor and hoisted his sails ; his boat had one mast, 
a mainsail, and a jib. There was only a light breeze, 
and she did not move on the surface more than two 
miles an hour; but it was found that she would tack 
and steer, and sail on a wind, or before it, as well as 
any common sailing boat. He then struck her masts 


and sails, to do which and perfectly to prepare the 


boat for plunging, required about two minutes. 
Having plunged to a certain depth, he placed two 
men at the engine intended to give her progressive 
motion, and one at the helm, while he, with a baro- 
meter, before him, governed the machine which kept 
her balanced between the upper and lower waters. 
He found, that with the exertion of one hand only 


he could keep her at any depth he pleased. The 
propelling engine was then put in motion, and he 





found upon coming to the surface that he had, in 
about seven minutes, made a progress of above four 
hundred yards. He then again plunged, turned her 
round when under water, and returned to near the 
place he began to move from. He repeated his ex- 
periments several days successively, until he became 
familiar with the operation of the machinery and the 
movements of the boat. He found that she was as 
obedient to the helm under water, as any boat could 
be on the surface. In the next experiment he de- 
scended, with three companions, and remained there 
for four hours and twenty minutes! at the expiration 
of this time he came to the surface without having 
experienced any inconvenience from having been so 
long under water.” 

This species of ship he appropriately named 
the Nautilus, and a careful examination of Pro- 
fessor Owen’s description of the Nautilus might 
materially assist the inventor of any apparatus 
destined for a similar use. 

Having discovered the means of descending at 
pleasure beneath the surface of the ocean, and 
of moving in that element whithersoever he would, 
Mr. Fulton next attempted to derive useful, 
practical results from this new faculty, of moving 
unseen, and his first application of it was to the 
uses of warfare. He invented missiles and pro- 
jectiles of various kinds suited to this new ele- 
ment, and gave to them the name of torpedoes ; 
these appear to have been shells charged with 
gunpowder in large quantity, capable of being 
propelled through water by the mechanism 
which they contained, and so designed as to 
explode whenever they had traversed a given 
distance. By this means he succeeded in blow- 
ing up vessels made the subject of experiment, 
one in France, another off Walmer Castle, and 
finally one in his own country. But he had 
those difficulties to contend with which are 
common to all inventors of new methods and 
systems—prejudice, interest, ignorance, and in- 
experience. The effect, however, produced by 
his experiments was such, that there is every 
reason to suppose that the invention, or at least 
his non-intervention, was purchased by Govern- 
ment. On this subject Dr. Cartwright’s Memoir 
has the following passage :— 

“The British Ministry did not think it unworthy 
of inquiry how far Mr. Fulton’s pretension to success, 
in so formidable an art, was well-founded or not, 
Mr. Cartwright, who was probably in full possession 
of Mr. Fulton’s secret, and no less impressed than 
Earl Stanhope with the notion of its dangerous ea- 
tent, was consulted in this inquiry. On the renewal 
of the war, Mr. Fulton’s neutrality, at least, was con- 
sidered worth the purchase ; and Mr. Cartwrightgyas 
appointed one of the arbitrators to settle the terms 
upon which Mr. Fulton consented to the suppression 
of his secret. The terms of the award were probably 
satisfactory to Mr. Fulton.” 

These facts, if authentic, are important, and 
are omitted in the American biography of 
Fulton. 

The claims of Mr. Fulton, or rather the claims 
made for him by his friends (for we have no evi- 
dence that he claimed to be considered the inven- 
tor of steam navigation), have been the subject 
of disputes between the partizans of Fulton and of 
rival claimants, in his own country and between 
America and England. Oliver Evans, Fitch, 
Rumsey, Livingstone, Stevens—allin America— 
had not only conceived the idea of navigating 
vessels by steam, but had actually embodied 
‘their ideas in working steam-boats with more 
| or less success; while in other countries, as in 
England, the idea was not only entertained, 
| but full descriptions and engravings of the prin- 
ciple and mode of operation were published as 
early as 1737, and sold in London for sixpence : 
and in Scotland two steam-vessels had been pro- 
pelled with success, one in the year 1788 and 
the other in 1789, and a third, larger than the 
former, was afterwards constructed with still 
greater success, in 1802, In all these expe- 
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riments something like six miles an hour was 
the velocity attained, and full accounts of their 
success were published in the prints of the 
day; they were matters of notoriety. The 
whole design of a steam-vessel, propelled as now 
by paddle-wheels, was conceived by Hulls in 
England, in 1737, and executed on three differ- 
ent scales of magnitude in Scotland, in 1788, 
1789, and 1802, by Miller, Taylor, and Syming- 
ton. We shall be able, from the documents 
before us, to arrange these claims in their re- 
spective places with regard to Mr. Fulton. 

It is plain, therefore, that after the dates 1788 
and 1789, the construction of boats propelled 
by steam, at the rate of five and six miles an 
hour, having been accomplished, and ample 
accounts of their performances in the public 
prints having rendered their success matter of 
notoriety, the subject was one of frequent and 
interesting discussion among scientific men and 
inventors in Great Britain. We accordingly 
find Earl Stanhope, Mr. Cartwright, and others, 
devoting their attention to this subject, and 
already engaged in experiments. It was in 
1787 that Mr. Fulton came to this country, 
—consequently he was here at the very time 
when these early steam-boats were construct- 
ed, and when every one interested in me- 
chanical matters, and asscciating with mecha- 
nical men, must have been aware of the steps 
which had been taken in so interesting and 
fascinating a subject for mechanical ingenuity. 
It was not till 1797 that Mr. Fulton left this 
country to reside in France. The biographer of 
Dr. Cartwright accordingly shows us, that the 
subject occupied both the attention of Cartwright 
and that of his young friend Fulton. He says, 
“ Mr. Cartwright did construct the model of a 
boat, which, being wound up like a clock, moved 
on the water, so as to prove the experiment ina 
manner satisfactory to the inventor;” and again, 
“At this time, also, navigating by steam was 
one of Mr. Cartwright’s favourite projects, and 
he conceived that his newly-invented steam- 
engine might be made applicable to that pur- 
pose.” Further, “Mr. Fulton’s vivacity of 
character and original way of thinking, rendered 
him a welcome guest at Mr. Cartwright’s house. 
The practicability of steam navigation, with the 
most feasible mode of effecting it, became a 
frequent subject of discourse.”’ It is plain, 
then, that as far as the general scheme of navi- 
gation by steam was understood at that time, 
it was discussed by Fulton in common with 
others. 

A letter from Lord Stanhope to Mr. Fulton 
has been added by his biographer, and proves, 
as we have already stated, that the subject was 
then one of frequent discussion. Lord Stan- 
hope writes from Holdsworthy, Devon, 7th Oct. 
1793: ‘ Sir,—I have received yours of the 
thirtieth of September, in which you propose to 
communicate to me the principles of an inven- 
tion, which you say you have discovered, respect- 
ing the moving of ships by steam. It is a sub- 
ject on which I have made important discoveries. 
I shall be glad to receive the communication 
which you intend, as I have made the principles 
of mechanics my particular study,” &c. It is 
plain, from the terms of this letter, that neither 
Mr. Fulton nor Lord Stanhope at this time 
spoke of steam navigation as a thing to be in- 
vented—neither alluded to the invention of 
steam navigation, but the invention and dis- 
covery of something respecting steam naviga- 
tion: just as at the present time we have fre- 
quent announcements of new inventions, disco- 
veries, and improvements in steam navigation, 
concerning generally either some change in the 
engine, or in the ship, or the paddle-wheels, or 
some other modification of parts. This distine- 
tion between the invention of the art itself and 


! 





the invention of something concerning the art, 
is of some importance, and we shall find it of 
use tous in weighing the value and understand- 
ing the true tenor of the following correspon- 
dence. 

Carrying with us this estimate of the amount 
of information possessed at that period by me- 
chanical men in England regarding the inven- 
tion of steam navigation, and of the extent to 
which the attention of inventors was directed 
towards the improvement of its details, so as to 
contribute to its perfection and introduction into 
general usefulness, we shall now follow Mr. Fulton 
to France, in 1797 ; whence we find him writing 
to his friend Cartwright, as follows :— 

** Paris, Sept. 20, 1797. 

“T have not had an opportunity of answering your 
letter of the 20th August until now. I am much 
pleased with your mode of making houses fire-proof, 
and should be happy to see it extended to America. 
* * My idea of many of those things which may be 
considered as only the overflowings of your mind, is 
to convert them into cash, and adhere firmly, even 
without partners, to some of your more important 
objects, such as the steam-engine, boat moving by 
steam, or cordelier. I have a great objection to 
partners. I never would have but one, if I could 
help it, and that should be a wife,” &c. 

“ R. Futon.” 

Hitherto, therefore, it appears that we are to 
regard the inventions already alluded to, con- 
cerning steam navigation, and indeed the whole 
subject, as far as it was matter of intercourse 
between Fulton and Cartwright, as belonging 
to the latter almost exclusively. 

In the following year, however, we find Fulton 
engaged in experiments having an immediate 
relation to steam navigation—namely, a mode 
of propelling through the water by means of a 
fly or smoke-jack, not unlike the Archimedean 
screw in its mode of action. 

* Paris, February 16, 1798. 

“T have received yours of December 11th, at 
which time you could not have received my last 
letter, which was dated December 8th. You speak 
of expecting my return, but that, I fear, is very 
doubtful, in consequence of the delays at the patent 
office, the approaching period when I must neces- 
sarily return to America, and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a passport from hence to England. * Works 
of magnitude I find cannot be hurried. It would 
give me much pleasure to make the produce of your 
mind productible to you. You will, therefore, con- 
sider what part of your inventions I may be intrusted 
with. The steam-engine, I hope, may be made useful 
in cutting canals and moving boats, so that it will be 
directly in my line of business. By the bye, I have 
just proved an experiment on moving boats, with a 
fly of four parts, similar to that of a smoke-jack. * * 
I find this apply the power to great advantage, and 
it is extremely simple. The patent law is now alter- 
ing, but I fear the price will not be reduced; yet the 
payments will, perhaps, be made easy, by being 207. 
a-year for three years. My small canals are making 
many friends, which business I shall leave in the 
hands of a company. The celebrated Montgolfier 
has just made a great discovery in hydraulics ; it is 
a means of raising water from the beds of rivers, by 
the simple movement of the stream, without either 
pump or wheel. I know him well, and have seen 
his model frequently at work. It is forty feet high, 
and consisting of only two tubes, extremely simple. 
I also have been contriving a curious machine for 
mending the system of politics, and applying manual 
labour to advantage. Of these two inventions I will 
send you sketches before my departure.—Believe 
me, &c. * Ropr. Fuiton.” 

The mode of propelling, here incidentally 
mentioned as the subject of experiment, does 
not appear to have had the application of steam 
to navigation as its principal object, if indeed as 
its object at all, for the writer was then actively 
occupied with the endeavour to obtain the means 
by which his submarine or diving boat might 
be urged through the water by the power of the 
men within it. 
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It is not, indeed, until 1802 that we find him 
applying his powers of invention directly to th 
application of the steam-engine for the purpose 
of propelling passage-boats through the water: 
then, indeed, he appears to have taken up the 
matter in earnest. The circumstances wh 
for the first time, induced him to do 80, are ag 
follows. Mr. Livingstone had just come over 
from America, where the general question of 
steam navigation had been entertained by the 
legislature of New York, and where Mr. I 
ingstone had himself constructed a steam-y 
which, however, failed to attain the required 
minimum speed of four miles an hour, When 
Mr. Livingstone arrived in France, as minister 
from the United States, “he communicated to 
Mr. Fulton the importance of steam-boats to 
their common country; informed him of what 
had been attempted in America, and of his re. 
solution to resume the pursuit on his return, and 
advised him (Mr. Fulton) to turn his attention 
to the subject. It was agreed between them to 
embark in the enterprise, and immediately to 
make such experiments as would enable them 
to determine how far, in spite of former failures, 
the object was attainable: the principal diree- 
tion of these experiments was lett to Mr. Fulton, 
who united, in a very considerable degree, 
practical to a theoretical knowledge of mecha- 
nics,” From this time Mr. Fulton appears to 
have zealously directed his attention to the sub- 
ject as we are warranted to infer from the fol- 
owing letter to Dr. Cartwright :— 
Paris, 10th March, 1302, 

“My good Fricnd,—Be so kind as to let me know 
how you have succeeded in your steam-engine. To 
what state of perfection you have brought it? What 
will one of a six-horse power, making a three or four 
foot stroke, cost? How much will it weigh? How 
much space will it require when rendered as compact 
as possible? What weight and value of coals will it 
consume per hour ? And how soon can it be made? 
—I think you once mentioned to me your intention 
to use spirits of wine, and that you would obtain a 
power ofat least thirty poundstothesquareinch? Have 
you succeeded in these great objects? The object of 
these inquiries is to make part of an examination on 
the possibility of moving boats of about six or seven 
tons by steam-engine, and your engine I conceive best 
calculated for such a work, particularly as the con- 
denser may always have the advantage of cold water 
without adding much to the weight of the boat; and 
having the advantage of cold water may enable you 
to work with ardent spirits, and produce the desired 
elasticity of steam with one-half the heat—hence, in 
calculating the weight of the whole apparatus, the 
weight of the condensing waiter will be trifling: it is 
therefore the weight of the engine and the fluid in 
the boiler which are to be calculated. For this eb- 
ject I believe the engine should be double, with the 
steam acting on the top and bottom of the piston, or 
in two cylinders, the one ascending while the other 
descends. For the particular case, where such a Loat 
is wanted, I believe it is of more importance to have 
a light and compact engine, than to have too much 
regard to the economy of fuel, unless the additional 
weight of the fuel to go twenty miles would be more 
than the additional weight of the engine to economize 
the heat. To gain power in a smaller space, how 
would it answer to make the boiler sufficiently strong 
to heat the steam to two atmospheres, or thirty pounds 
tothe square inch ? thus a cylinder of six inches would 
give a purchase of 300 1b.; that is 900 1b. con- 
stant purchase, which is about the run of my demand. 
As for example, 3 Ib. will draw a piece of timber 
twenty feet long which presents a butt end of one 
foot square at t he speed of— 

1 mile per hour, 


ich now, 


uiy- 
essel, 


12 pounds 2 ditto. 
48 , 4 ditto. 
% 4, 6 ditto. 
10 , 7 ditto. 


Now supposing my boat to be forty feet long and 
five feet wide—boat, passengers and engine, weighing 
six tons—it will present a front of about six feet 
resistance, or 720 Ib, purchase: to run such a 
boat 7 miles per hour 
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se the boat to weigh.........- 2 tons. 
Sy asseugers, with their baggage... .3 


one ton is left for the engine and machinery. From 
this calculation you will be able to judge what can 
be done by your invention; and if by your means I 
can perfect my plan, I have got a good opportunity 
ofrendering your engine productive to you, and it will 
give me pleasure to do so. You will be so good as 
write to me as soon as possible, answering in a par- 
ticular manner the questions stated, with any ob- 
servations you think no lla be so good as 
my pro attemp 
—_—e - Futon.” 
These are the shrewd calculations of a saga- 
cious inventor, and indeed the whole of his 
rooress in this matter exhibits no ordinary 
Caree of practical mg It is not, however, 
to be wondered that Fulton did not at first 
select, from among the many methods that pre- 
sented themselves to him, all the true elements of 
success. He seems to have tried many methods 
of propelling, rather than adopt the paddle- 
wheels which Miller used in 1788, and which 
all men use in 1843. But he set about it in a 
proper — and prosecuted his inquiries in a 
sound philosophical method. ‘Three separate 
subjects appear to have occupied his attention ; 
1, the construction of a suitable vessel; 2, the 
adoption of an appropriate steam-engine; 3, 
the most efficient mechanism for propelling. 
It is interesting to follow the developement of 
his ideas in these several departments ; and 
first, of the paddle-wheel as a means of pro- 
pulsion. Like many ingenious men in his time 
and ours, Mr. Fulton appears to have found 
great difficulty in reconciling his mind to the 
use of so simple and obvious an expedient 
as the ordinary water-wheel. Paddles, oars, 
ducks’-feet, chains, chaplets, smoke-jacks, flies, 
screws, and jets—anything less known ay less 
simple—appear to have possessed, and to pos- 
sess, greater charms for the inventive mind, than 
the simple wheel now, and then, so effectively 
used, Practical experiment and some science 
at last convinced Mr. Fulton of his errors on 
this head, and induced him to acquiesce in the 
adoption of the paddle-wheel of old Mr. Miller. 
Many of these experiments were made on a 


labour with his own hands to raise the boat, 
working for four-and-twenty hours without in- 
terruption. They were obliged almost entirely 
to rebuild the boat, which was accomplished in 
the month of July, 1803. 

It was in August, 18038, that a conclusive ex- 
periment was made with his boat. It took place 
in the presence of the French Institute, and of 
a wultitude of Parisians. The French were so 
grateful for this exhibition, that they called their 
early steam-boats on the Seine, twenty years 
afterwards, Fulton-boats. The American bio- 
grapher states that in this experiment the boat 
did not move with so much speed as Mr. Fulton 
expected; ‘but he imputed her moving so 
slowly to the extremely Nefective fabrication of 
the machinery, and to imperfections which were 
to be expected in the first experiment with so 
complicated a machine.” 

Here we findan inconsistency in the American 
biographer’s statements.—‘ Mr, Livingstone,” 
he says, “also wrote immediately after this ex- 
periment to his friends in this country, (America) 
and through their interference, an Act was 
— by the Legislature of the state of New 

fork on the 5th of April, 1803, by which the 
rights and exclusive privileges of navigating all 
the waters of this state, by vessels propelled by 
fire or steam, granted to Mr. Livingstone by the 
Act of 1798, which we have before mentioned, 
were extended to Mr. Livingstone and Mr. Fulton 
for the term of twenty years from the date ofthe 
new Act.” Now this implies an impossibility : 
the experiment is stated to have been made in 
August, 1803; the application to have have been 
subsequently and in consequence of the ex- 

eriment, and yetthe Act so applied for passed 
in April—four months before the experiment ! 
We therefore must conclude that the applica- 
tion for the Act had nothing to do with the ex- 
periment, or that the date of the Act was later ; 
say 1804, instead of 1803. 

It would have been interesting to know the 
exact velocity attained by this first steam-boat, 
and to have learnt something regarding the 
construction of the engine, but on these points 
the American biographer is silent. As the 





velocity of Fulton’s next and improved vessel 


small scale, and the examples we have seen of | WS four miles an hour, it may be inferred that 
his methods of operation impress us with a high | this, which fell so far short of his expectation, 


idea both of the fertility of his resources and the 
soundness of his judgment. In the spring of 
1802 he accompanied an invalid friénd to Plom- 
bitres, through which village there ran a small 
rivulet, and on this rivulet he made an extensive 
course of experiments with his ingenious models. 
But this course of experiments was not concluded 
without an experimentum crucis on a scale 
large enough for practical purposes. A boat 
was constructed, sixty-six feet in length and 
eight feet wide, and was nearly ready for ex- 
— early in the spring of 1803: and 
ulton was on the point of making an ex- 
periment with her, when one morning as he 
was rising from a bed on which anxiety had 
o him little rest, a messenger presented 
inself, and exclaimed in accents of despair, 
“Sir, the boat is broken in pieces and gone 
to the bottom.” Mr. Fulton who related the 
anecdote, declared that this news created a 
despondency which he had never felt on any 
other occasion, Upon examination he found 
that the boat had been too weakly framed to bear 
the weight of the machinery, and that, in con- 
sequence of the agitation of the river by the wind 
of the previous evening, what the messenger had 
represented, had literally happened—the boat 
had broken in two, and the weight of the ma- 
chinery had carried her fragments to the bottom. 
His disappointment did not check his persever- 
ance; on the very day that his misfortune 

ppened, he commenced to repair it, and to 


was considerably less. 

With this experiment, though unsuccessful, 
yet not unprolific in instruction to the inventor, 
ended Mr. Fulton’s European experiments in 
steam navigation. He went to France in 1797. 
For six years he was chiefly occupied in attempts 
to introduce submarine navigation and sub- 
marine warfare, and the experiments on steam 
were but an episode. His plans of warfare 
alarmed the English, although they did not 
obtain confidence or substantial encourage- 
ment from the French; and in 1803 Fulton 
engaged in negotiations with the British go- 
vernment, and came over to this country, the 
result of which, as Mr. Cartwright’s biographer 
informs us, was the purchase of his neutrality 
by England. After spending some years in this 
country, Mr. Fulton embarked at Falmouth in 
October, and arrived at New York on the 13th 
December, 1806. 

We have thus the following dates :— 

Mr. Fulton in England { 7} Ten years. 
in France { cont Seven years. 
in England { sre 

Mr. Fulton returned to America in the end 
of 1806. 

In this latter visit to England he appears to 
have accomplished two important objects. He 
saw the steam-vessel built by Symington for 
Lord Dundas, and which moved along the Forth 
and Clyde Canal at the rate of nearly six miles 





} Two years. 





an hour. This vessel was the third constructed 
by that ingenious man, and was propelled by 
the common paddle-wheel, driven by a cranked 
axle, as now in use. This must have fully 
established Mr. Fulton in his conviction of the 
practicability and success of such a method of 
propulsion by steam. We accordingly find that 
his next important step was to order from the 
manufactory of Messrs. Watt & Bolton, at Soho, 
a steam-engine suited to the purpose of pro- 
pelling a boat by means of a cranked axle and 
paddle-wheel, and directing it to be sent out to 
him in America. 

In 1807, we find Mr. Fulton established 
as a citizen of New York—and already em- 
barked in the speculation of his first Ame- 
rican steamer. His friend, Mr. Livingstone, 
appears er to have embarked with him. 
Fulton, however, was sole contriver of all the 
arrangements. In 1807, the Clermont was 
launched on the Hudson, with the steam-en- 
gine of Messrs. Watt & Bolton; she was tried, 
and achieved five miles an hour. The Clermont’s 
next voyage was a trip of one hundred and fifty 
miles and back—three hundred miles, to Albany 
and back, without accident—at the mean rate 
of five miles an hour; a feat truly wonderful— 
exhibiting in the mind which superintended the 
combination no common degree of sagacity, 
judgment, and foresight. 

Mr. Fulton’s genius was at last triumphant— 
his fame and his fortune were established. His 
country received, at his hands, benefits incaleul- 
able—a vehicle of locomotion admirably suited 
to the young resources and natural advantages 
of that extensive and fertile continent. The 
inventions of Watt, Miller, Taylor, Symington, 
find their consummation as elements of the com- 
bination achieved by Mr. Fulton, and have be- 
come practical elements in the history of modern 
society. America received the benefit with 
alacrity, honoured the benefactor while he lived, 
provided for his family when he died, and now 
justly glories in his memory. 

In this country, there still survive the widow 
of Taylor, one of the three British inventors of 
steam navigation—the widow of Bell, the first 
sractical introducer of steam navigation in these 
islands—and the son of Watt. To these men, this 
country owesincalculable benefits, immeasurable 
gratitude—some of the most wealthy and power- 
ful men in the empire, even the Prime Minister 
of England, owes his wealth and power to one 
of these inventors. What honour has the son 
of Watt received at the hands of his country ? 
What tokens of gratitude have these poor widows, 
impoverished by that whereon we have become 
rich, received from a generous country? Ingra- 
titude, shame and wealth are ours—these only. 
Here, indeed, America has shown us a worthy 
example, as yet—probably for ever to be—with- 
out imitation. 

On the whole, the impression produced on us 
by the history of Mr. Fulton is, that he was 
worthy to convey to his country so great a 
blessing as the art of steam navigation. He 
appears to have been a man of unquestionable 
talent, and indefatigable industry: placing ahigh 
value on scientific knowledge, he took the trouble 
to acquire it—he applied it successfully to prac- 
tical use, not rashly, but regarding with a due 
value the gradual acquisition of practical and 
experimental knowledge to aid him in the 
application—shrewd and far-secing, he yet 
possessed sufficient enthusiasm to carry him 
through the difficulties of enterprises, so new 
and arduous as those which engaged his active 
mind. His views regarding his inventions were 
benevolent and patriotic, with little of mere 
selfishness or petty ambition. He appears to 
have prosecuted his aims with singleness of 





purpose and sincerity, He was amiable, honour- 
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able, and beloved—an honour to his country 
and to ours. 





Remarks on English Churches, and on the Ex- 
pediency of rendering Sepulchral Monuments 
subservient to Pious and Christian Uses. B 
J.H. Markland, F.R.S. 3rd edition, on oj 
Oxford. 

Tue circumstance of this volume having reached 

a third edition, not only vouches for its own 

merit, but proves the popularity of the subject, 

but for which it might, with equal merit, have 
stuck tothe publisher’s shelves. Church-build- 
ing is—not to speak profanely—one of the 
hobbies of the day, and the study of it has given 
rise to another ology, termed ecclesiology. Till 
of late, the Gothic style, even in structures of 
the ecclesiastical class, was studied merely as 
architecture, without any particular sympathy— 
sometimes with eonmuien contempt, for what 
was more immediately connected with the reli- 
gious practices and feelings of former ages; or 
if matters of that kind called forth any expres- 
sion of admiration, it was more antiquarian than 
devotional ; the “ piety of our forefathers”’ being 
merely slipped in occasionally as a harmless un- 
meaning phrase. Now, however, a change has 
taken place, no less great thansudden. People 
have passed from one extreme to another, from 
negligence and indifference to a scrupulous 
preciseness in matters of external forms and 
church ceremonial. To what extent this feeling 
is now carried by some is evident enough from 
their endeavours to revive the mystical and 

enigmatical conceits of symbolism (see ante, p. 

897), which even when interpreted to us, seem 

altogether fanciful and arbitrary, not to say 

puerile or drivelling. 

We suspect that there are many “ good sort 
of people” who think they promote religion 
while they are only indulging in a hobby-horsi- 
cal taste and notably busying themselves— 
somewhat after the fashion of ‘Aunt Elinor”—in 
establishing orthodox patterns for churches, and 
for church furniture and upholstery. Church ser- 
vice ought, undoubtedly, to be performed with 
impressive decency, and with something more ; 
yet there is one particular in which decorum is 
often sadly infringed, although no one, not even 
among those who are so tender-conscienced 
and so scrupulous on minor points, has pro- 
tested against it, or affected to be in the slightest 
degree scandalized at it: we mean the practice 
of making a church a place for displaying 
showy apparel. Some few years since, when 
on a visit to a friend residing in a small country 
town, we observed that the p Se was unusually 

* full, and our friend, by way of explanation, in- 
formed us, that two rival milliners had just 
arrived from town, with the newest fashions; and 
certainly, on recollection, the exhibition of 
bonnets, feathers, and flowers, had been far more 
tasteful than edifying. A church is not the 
place for parading finery, and those who can 
afford it, can also afford a change of plainer 
attire when they resort to the house of prayer. 

This sort of indecency is not considered as a 

profanation of the holiness of the place, gross 

as it must appear when reflected on, and divid- 

ing as it does a Christian congregation into two 

parties—those who can, and those who can not, 
afford Sunday gew-gaws. If we have strayed 
from our own ps subject, we have, at any 
rate, suggested one to some zealous “ Aunt,” 
who may now lecture her own sex upon the 
proprieties to be observed in regard to church- 
going apparel. There are other improprieties 
which call for amendment, which we shall pass 
in silence, though they are not likely to be de- 
tected by Symbolists and Camdenists. 
Somewhat akin to each other are frivolity, or 
parade of dress, on the part of a congregation, 








and the ostentatious foppery with which tombs 
and monuments are decked out, as if a church 
were asort of Vanity Fair for both the living and 
the dead. To the subject of monuments, Mr. 
Markland devotes no inconsiderable part of his 
volume, the additional chapters relative to them 
and to epitaphs, in the appendix, included; and 
hardly need we-say that, with him, we strongly 
protest against the absurdity and bad taste 
so frequently apace in them. While the 
majority of mural tablets and smaller monu- 
ments have no pretensions whatever to be con- 
sidered works of art, they often tend to disfigure 
the building, being huddled together, and put 
up wherever a vacant space could be found, 
and sometimes to the serious injury of walls, 
mouldings, and pillars, cut away, or cut into, 
to allow of their bine fixed. A mere jumble, 
a sort of broker’s shop look, is the result; and 
after all, in behalf of very few memorials of the 
kind, can it be said that they are even instruc- 
tive; they may flatter family pride, they may 
possess some interest for the antiquarian and 
topographer, but to all besides, they are no more 
than the obituary in an old newspaper. 

Modern monuments of a more ambitious kind 
are, almost without exception, in false taste, if 
not when considered as mere works of sculpture, 
without reference either to the building and its 
architecture, or to the intended purpose, still they 
are more or less inconsistent, both as Christian 
and as English memorials, and at variance with 
our faith and our feelings. It is true, wholesale 
allegory, with its sprawling and bustling monster 
compositions, has been laid aside; nevertheless, 
Pagan ideas and Pagan emblems are almost 
perforce retained, if there is to be any expres- 
sion of that sort, and the monument is not to 
consist of a mere portrait statue, which would 
equally well, perhaps still better, suit a private 
gallery, or hall, than a church. It would in- 
stantly be scouted as, perhaps, a scandalous 
profanation, were any one hardy enough to pro- 
see that portraits of eminent persons should 

e painted, or hung up, on the walls of churches 
in lieu of other monuments to them. Yet, 
although it must be admitted, that as a question 
of art, there is a difference between a portrait 
in painting and one insculpture, the propriety or 
impropriety is pretty much the same in either 
case. 

One strong objection brought forward by Mr. 
Markland in regard to public monuments and 
statues in churches, and which it is hardly pos- 
sible to ward off, is that they are almost exclu- 
sively in honour of those, who, however well 
they may have deserved of their country and 
the state, have no particular claim to stand within 
the sanctuary of religion; at least not in the 
character which there secures them a place. The 
Christian moralist, the Christian philanthropist, 
may fitly stand beneath the dome of a Christian 
church—although in more appropriate guise, it 
could be wished, than do Johnson and Howard; 
but the military or naval hero,—the literary man, 
and the man of science, might be more becom- 
ingly honoured elsewhere. That the state 
should express its gratitude towards those who 
have defended it by their valour, adorned it by 
their genius in letters or in art, or advanced 
society by their discoveries in science,—is most 
commendable, but then it would be still more so 
were it to provide edifices set apart for such 
purpose, instead of peopling St. Paul's and the 
Abbey with them ;* where a good deal becomes 





* Should there ever be any public structure erected in the 
metropolis for the reception of monumental statues to 
British worthies, hardly could there be any scruples raised 
against a gallery of that kind being opened on Sundays, 
since if to do so would be inconsistent with the respect due 
to the day, how infinitely more i istent must it be with 
the respect due to the church to introduce within its hallowed 
walls, memorials that incite to worldly ambition, and the lust 
of worldly fame. 














exceptionable, that would elsewhere not strike 
as improper, even though it might not be in the 
best taste. 

Whether Gwynn was altogether serious in re- 
commending it, may be doubted, but that writer 
suggests in his ‘London and Westminster 
Improved,’ that there should be a public mau- 
soleum exclusively for those who had “ no other 
pretence for perpetuating their memories, than 
that they existed a certain number of years, and 
died worth a certain sum of money” : and in 
such a place old Rundell the silversmith, and 
Thwaites the grocer, and the millionaire shoe- 
maker of Bishopsgate Street,—whose name we 
have already forgotten, would shine as worthies 
of the highest rank. More than once there have 
been schemes for public mausolea or receptacles 
for monuments. One of them, on a colossal 
scale, was projected some dozen years ago by 
the late Mr. Francis Goodwin, of un ucky 
memory; it was, however, more of the nature 
of a cemetery than a mausoleum; and would 
have extended over we know not how man 
acres, skirted by copies of all the buildings of 
Athens, repeated and dittoed for the sake of 
—— The symmetry indeed showed itself 
in the plan, where it was perhaps meant as a 
pun. Notwithstanding all its symmetry and its 
double Athens, that cemetery scheme was soon 
buried in oblivion. More recently there was 
another scheme for a “ Grand National Mauso- 
leum,” a gigantic Gothic pile with a spire that 
would have been loftier than any other either 
in existence or upon record ; besides which there 
would have been four spacious cloisters and 
Campo-Santos in addition to avenues or galleries 
for monuments within the fabric. This project, 
however, never got so far as to come actually 
before the public, although a large lithographic 
view was—we cannot say published, but en- 
graved. Within such a Utopian fabric there 
would have been ample space for the most per- 
fect classification of monuments; yet in regard 
to these it may be questioned whether the style 
proposed for the building would have been the 
best for the purpose, or, in other words, if the 
monuments themselves could have been suffi- 
ciently in accordance with it. In our opinion 
there would have been in that respect just about 
the same incongruity as is now so disagreeably 
striking in Westminster Abbey, or as would be 
produced if Gothic tombs were erected within 
St. Paul's. Having again adverted to the two 
last-mentioned edifices, we would suggest that 
for some of the memorials which are there rather 
out of their “element,” far more appropriate 
receptacles might be found already provided. 
Within the i Ta of Greenwich, and at 
Chelsea Hospital, the monuments and statues of 
Britain’s naval and military heroes would be at 
home, protected by the genius loci; whereas 
memorials of warfare, though they be also those 
of victory and triumph, do not very well accord 
with the character of the House of Prayer : there 
are bounds to be observed even by national 
pride and the exultation of patriotism. 

There are bounds, too, to be observed by 
ourselves, yet instead of attending to, we have 
broken through them. Instead of ‘ coasting 
along Mr. Markland’s book, we have run out 
to sea, and have lost both rudder and compass, 
by which we might steer back again. We had 
intended to notice at some length the chapter 
on “ Epitaphs” in the Appendix, which might 
very well form a chapter in the Curiosities of 
Literature, on account of the many curious 
specimens it gives of mortuary composition. 
Some of them amount to a species of Protestant 
canonization of the ae and fully justify 
the remark of Goldsmith, that “‘ to go through a 
cemetery, one would be apt to wonder, how 
mankind could have so basely degenerated from 
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such excellent ancestors.” We must now con- 
tent ourselves with thus referring to it, and with 
merely remarking, that if the writer is somewhat 
excursive in his observations, it would ill become 
ys to reproach him on that score, after our own 
jesultory rambling on the subject. 





Narrative of the Travels and Adventures of Monsieur 
Violet. Written by Capt. Marryat, C.B. 3 vols. 
Longman & Co. 

We deferred our notice of this work, from the diffi- 

culties we encountered in our attempts to separate 

obvious fiction from fact. A fiction, from the author 
of ‘Peter Simple’ is generally welcome—fact from 
any one is welcome—but when a book is so written 
that it is impossible to distinguish the one from the 
other, we are inclined to denounce such gallimaufry as 
neither “fish nor flesh, nor good salt herring.” In 
this state of perplexity the following letter, addressed 
to the Spectator, has arrived, and it will save us all 
further trouble. 

** Paris, 14th November, 1843. 

“JI have just read a work entitled ‘ Ae Narrative 
of the Travels and Adventures of Monsieur Violet 
in California, Sonora, and Western Texas ; written 
by Captain Marryat.’ Such is the title page. In 
the preface, Captain Marryat states that the opinions 
and occasional remarks are not his—* I have merely 
written the work.’ 

“The portions of the work relating to Texas are in 
chapters 13, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 27, and 32. Of 
the ‘authenticity and correctness’ of what M. Violet 
asserts, Captain Marryat declares that he has ‘no 
doubt.’ All the reviews of the work that I have seen 
conclude that it is a mere fiction ; and it may proba- 
bly be added to the number of literary curiosities 
if I illustrate the curious example of bookmaking, 
which this work presents, and at the same time con- 
firm the opinion of its fictitious character. 

“The second paragraph of chapter 13, with the ex- 
ception of the last 18 words, is taken verbatim, and 
without a mark of its being a citation, from a small 
pamphlet, written by me, and published at New 
Orleans in May 1842, with my name on the title-page. 
The last 17 paragraphs of the same chapter are taken 
from a communication signed *G,’ published in the 
Arkansas Intelligencer, printed at the town of Van 
Buren, in the same year. The paragraphs 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, and 20 of chapter 19, giving a description of 
the missions of San Antonio de Bexar, are manufac- 
tured, with some patchwork, from an account of Texas 
and of the Santa Fé expedition published in the 
Picayune, a newspaper of New Orleans, by Mr. G. W. 
Kendall. The original description was written by me; 
Mr. Kendall, being on one occasion much pressed by 
his business, asked me to write for him a brief ac- 
count of the missions, which we had both visited. I 
agreed to do so, and copied for him my notes, from 
my own journal, which is still in my possession. The 
account I wrote thus forms part of his narrative. If 
he should see this statement, I have no doubt that 
he will pardon my publication of the fact. The two 
last paragraphs but two, with the exception of 
some interpolated words about robberies, are also 
taken from my pamphlet; and are contained also in 
a letter to a friend in England, written by me at 
Matanzas, in Cuba, in April, 1842. Some pas- 
ages in the same chapter, descriptive of the town and 
river of San Antonio, are borrowed from Mr. Ken- 
dall’s own narrative. 

“The greater portion of the 20th chapter is taken 
from Mr, Kendall's publication. Chapter 21 is de- 
rived from the same source, with the exception of 
about eight paragraphs, which interpolate a fictitious 
story of Indian cannibalism, in the place of the par- 
ticulars given in the original of the massacre of a young 
Englishman, the only son of the late Major-General 
Trevor Hull, and five others of our party; who were 
suddenly surrounded by some Caygua Indians, when 
separated a short distance from us. Chapter 22, with 
the exception of some imaginary Indian talk,also owes 
its authorship to Mr. Kendall. 

“Chapter 25 contains what is called ‘the Mexican 
version’ of the Santa Fé expedition, prepared from 
what M. Violet ‘saw,’ from ‘what he heard on the 

spot,’ and ‘ from Mexican documents still in his pos- 
session.’ All the Mexican documents on the subject 


del Gobierno, and in El Siglo XIX.,in Mexico. They 
include the accounts given of the expedition by 
the Mexican General Armijo, who was actually an 
eye-witness of what occurred in New Mexico: and 
they do not sustain a single fact of the ‘ Mexican ver- 
sion’ of the expedition. In the course of that expedi- 
tion no Wakoe or other Indian village was destroyed 
—no Indian stores were set on fire—and no Indian 
children were shot. We only found one inhabited 
Indian village along the whole route, over a previously 
unknown country, extending upwards of 700 miles, 
from the city of Austin to the Rio Puerco, or Mexican 
settlements. It was left undestroyed, and no Indian 
was killed. There were no Mexican shepherds nor 
any other Mexicans killed in New Mexico, and there 
were no sheep stolen. The story respecting a man 
named Golphin is a most extravagant invention. 
He neither killed a Mexican woman nor robbed her: 
his right hand had been perfectly disabled for some 
months before we reached New Mexico, and he had 
long been sick and infirm. He was shot by the 
Mexicans between the Indian village of Socorro on 
the Rio Grande and Paso del Norte, merely on 
account of his inability to walk. The other allega- 
tions against him and an alleged identification of 
him, are equally unfounded. 

“There is then left, to preserve a claim of origin- 
ality to ‘ Adventuresin Western Texas,’ abuse of the 
merchants of San Antonio; an Indian story for the 
neighbourhood of Trinity River, in Eastern Texas ; 
astory about the passing of some forged notes at Gal- 
veston, in Eastern Texas, mentioned in chapter 27 ; a 
story in chapter 32, intended to represent the manner 
in which justice is administered in Eastern Texas ; 
and lastly, a complaint against Judge Webb, who is 
alleged to have charged M. Violet for water, though 
the great freshwater river of the Colorado flows near 
his house, open to the access of every one. 

“Tt is aremarkable fact that until the town of San 
Antonio was surprised by the Mexicans in the course 
of last year, its chief trade was in the hands of 
Irishmen. The principal Irish stores were those of 
Messrs. Elliott, Robinson, and Riddle. Where every 
man knew everything respecting his neighbour, 
I never heard anything against these persons, nor in- 
deed against many others whom I could name ; and 
Mr. Elliott was much respected by the Mexican as 
well as the American population. The town itself, 
though upon the very frontier, was exceedingly well 
governed. 

“ Any story of corrupt mal-administration of the 
law in America or in Texas, among the white popu- 
lation, I should always be disposed to doubt. The 
evidence that it is not corruptly administered is the 
general contentment of a most active, intelligent, and 
clear-sighted people with it, the facilities they possess 
to correct its abuses, and the confidence with which 
they invoke its protection. Exceptional cases to the 
contrary may sometimes occur in the west ; but that 
which must strike any observer, who has lived only a 
few months in recently-settled districts, is the rapidity 
with which the influence and the power of the law is 
established, It is this legal control which has chiefly 
contributed to the prosperity of America. It is to be 
traced to the operation of the English laws which we 
gave to that country, and to our mode of procedure 
in civil and criminal cases, equally as much as to their 
own political institutions, which take away the desire 
and prove the inutility of obtaining constitutional 
changes through violence. How different would be 
the condition of the Spanish colonies of America if 
similar influences prevailed among them ! 

“I am, however, well aware of the immediate 
scurce of Captain Marryat’s information. I should 
have been perfectly silent respecting it, if the mater- 
ials he has used had been accompanied with comments 
of a generous character ; but the feelings of Captain 
Marryat towards America are known to be very bitter 
and very hostile. He may justify them by his own 
experience, and by what he has heard ; but the pre- 
face of this work proves the great extent of hiscredulity, 
while the thousands of British emigrants who annually 
settle in America, and who leave Canada to settle in 
it, support a more important conclusion, adverse to 
his opinions. 

“T am so far from London that I have not the 
opportunity of sending to you the papersto which I 
refer. I have no doubt, however, that many weeks 


received confirming what I have stated, and perhaps 


setting forth the claims of others to passages of the 
work not having any reference to its facts in natural 
history ; which are so very odd, that it would puzzle 
the Zoological Society to ascertain in what *‘ unknown 
countries such unknown creatures can be expected 
to be met with.— Yours, &c. 

“Tuomas FaLconer.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Memoirs of Joseph Shepherd Munden, Comedian, by 
his Son.—These Memoirs, republished from the 
pages of a periodical, and not peculiarly rich in ad- 
venture and anecdote, will not detain us long. They 
possess, however, the merit of being free from that 
pretence and affectation—those washy outpourings 
of Surface sentiment, and stale odds and ends of green- 
room anecdote, so distinctive of books of this class, 
that a natural and unpretending record bears a 
value in our estimation. What is wanting is arrange- 
ment. The author wanders from actor to actor, from 
Garrick’s Macbeth in a red coat, to “Quick and 
others,” and too often treats his subject incidentally. 
It is true that he has little story to tell, beyond 
the facts that Munden was the son of a poulterer in 
Brook’s Market, Holborn, where he was born anno 
Domini 1758—that he passed from an apothecary’s 
shop to a law stationer’s office, and from the latter 
to a clerkship in a municipal office at Liverpool— 
that, unable to control “ his demon,” he presently 
abandoned pen and parchment for the dear and dirty 
delights of a strolling player's life—that in this ca- 
pacity he underwent the severe and incessant prac- 
tice of his art, which is indispensable,—that he be- 
came a shareholder in the Chester Theatre (now an 
investment about as hopeful as a Poyais swamp, 
but times have changed), and played there in com- 
pany with Cooke, Mrs. Whitlock, Mrs. Siddons’s 
sister, who emigrated to America, and Mrs. Hunn, 
the mother of George Canning,—and that, in 1790, 
shortly after Edwin's death, he dared an appearance 
at Covent Garden, and succeeded. For thirty-four 
years he was the delight of the town, appearing suc- 
cessively at Covent Garden, Drury Lane, and the 
Haymarket; and then retired, wisely for his fame, 
resisting all efforts made to tempt him into the actor’s 
folly of “ more last appearances.” Having acquired 
a competence in his profession, he became miserably 
penurious in his old age ; died on the 6th of Febru- 
ary, 1832, and was embalmed in the Athenaum by 
Elia. There is little in the volume to fill up this 
outline, 

An Account of the Roman Antiquities found at 
Rougham, by Rev. J. Henslow.—The antiquities here 
described were found in September last at Rougham, 
near Bury St. Edmunds. While some labourers were 
digging on Eastlow Hill a large barrow in the parish 
of Rougham (Low being the Saxon for barrow), they 
discovered an iron lamp and one or two other remains, 
which induced the proprietor to dig systematically on 
the site of one or two smaller barrows in the vicinity. 
In one of these, which, from its containing burnt hu- 
man bones, was pronounced to be of that species of 
Roman tomb called bustum, were found the follow- 
ing articles: an urn, of pale bluish glass, with two 
reeded handles and an eared mouth—the ossorium, 
or bone urn: a lachrymatory, or perfume vessel, 
of dull green glass: a yery corroded coin : two black 
jars or jugs : a large spherical pitcher, of coarse yellow 
pottery, and another of the same character, but much 
smaller: a patera, of red ware, with the potter's mark 
on it, but almost illegible: two simpula, of similar 
ware, on one of which the potter’s mark, Albuci, for 
Albuci officind, is very legible: an iron lamp, two 
iron rods, and some gold dust. The date of these 
barrows has not yet been satisfactorily determined, 
but Prof. Henslow seems to think, from the nature 
of the tombs, that there is good reason to believe 
them of the same date with the barrows at Bartlow, 
noticed by Mr. Rokewood, believed to be of the period 
of Hadrian; consequently, between the first and 
second centuries of our era. 

The Theogony, Philosophy and Cosmogony of the 
Hindus, [Die Theogonie, §c.] by Count M. Bjérns- 
tjerna, translated from the Swedish by J. R.—Count 
Bjérnstjerna, when in England, published a work on 
the British power in the East Indies. He has since 
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of the Hindus, and the result of his researches are 
now before us. The views advanced are not new, as 
the author himself confesses. He agrees with Herder, 
Heeren and others, that India is “the cradle of 
religions, and the first abode of civilization.” Count 
Bjérnstjerna, however, maintains peculiar views with 
reference to the general character of the Brahminical 
religion, which he holds to be a natural religion far 
superior to the mythology of Greece or Rome. Bud- 
dhism he imagines to be a collection of reforms in the 
Brahminical worship promulgated at different times, 
but all of course of later origin than Brahminism. 
In the Hindu cosmogony, the Count thinks he has 
discovered a key to the migrations of nations which, 
coupled with geological science, may, at some future 
time, lead to important consequences. 

The Mayflower, or Sketches of Scenes and Characters 
among the Descendants of the Pilgrims, by Mrs. H. 
B. Stowe.—This American miscellany is commend- 
able: though not very original in manner, it is full 
of American character. Silence, in “Love versus 
Law,” “the housekeeper,” with her trials, in the 
article “ Help,” “Uncle Jim,” and “ Old Father 
Morris,” could neither have flourished on this side of 
the Atlantic nor have been so well described by an 
English pen. Mrs. Stowe writes professedly with the 
purpose of adding to the stores of wholesome, we 
might say religious fiction ; and the Puritan flavour 
of some among them will be relishing, rather than 
repelling, to the mere critic. 

Edward Somers, a domestic Story, and a Legend of 
the Coast, by the author of § Poems by Viator.’—If 
old anecdotes, great vanity, and spiteful attacks on 
individuals and bodies can make a good book, then 
assuredly this must take rank among the best. The 
author is evidently an Oxford man, and takes care to 
let his readers know that he was at Christ Church 
College. The plotis old, and the telling of the story 
no improvement on the former versions, 

Gleanings respecting Battel and its Abbey, by a 
Native—are gleanings for the most part of dry 
husks and long straws—from antiquarian stores. 
But the work is said to be the only published account 
of the Abbey, and the “gleaner” apologizes for its 
“ crudeness and imperfections ;” so we leave it to its 
fate. 

One Word before you go, by J. G. Hengiston.—A 
loud appeal against a residence in France, or even a 
temporary sojourn at the French watering-places. 
Some truth, with much absurd exaggeration. 

France—her Governmental, Administrative, and 
Local Organization, Exposed and Considered.—The 
writer is well acquainted with France, its government 
and administration, and the work has been compiled 
with elaborate care; but he is so fiercely opposed to 
what may be considered the general policy of Louis 
Philippe, and to Louis Philippe himself, that all he 
says must be well weighed and tested. From internal 
evidence, we are of opinion that it is the work of a 
erg writer, one accustomed to indulge in the 

abitual exaggeration of a party politician ; and that 
the writer’s name is not given, because it would only 
detract from the value which the public might other- 
wise attach to the opinions here advanced. 

The British Almanac—The American Almanac and 
Repository of Useful Knowledge for the Year 1844. 
In addition to all the requisites of an almanac, these 
contain, as usual, much valuable information. 

The Parent’s School and College Guide, or Liber 
Scholasticus.—A work that will be found useful to 
parents about to determine on a school or college to 
which to send their children, setting forth, as it does, 
the benefits to be derived at each scholastic establish- 
ment in the United Kingdom. Such a work, how- 
ever, to be useful, must be accurate; and we have 
noted more than one error on those points which 
come within our own knowledge,—as where the 
author states that Merchant Taylors’ School has 
forty-three fellowships at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
thus confounding six law exhibitions, which are but 
temporary, with fellowships which are permanent. 

Simmonite’s Juvenile Grammar of the English 
Language.x—An abridgment of a larger work on 
English grammar, which was considered by “ gentle- 
men practically engaged in the education of youth” 
to be too large and expensive for children. 

Wood Pavement ; its Origin and Progress, by A. 
B. Blackie.—An advertisement—to the effect of * try 
Stead’s patent.” 
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THE LIVING POLITICAL POETS OF GERMANY. 

Liberty ! ha! that sounds most wondrous fine ! 

It is the day's great word...... Away! away !— 

O ye are pregnant with whole worlds divine, 

Yet ‘neath the yoke your necks so fondly lay. 

What! to be free ?—thereon we scarce dare reason ; 

Speak of it not till Caution’s self be stronger; 

But, write of it!—ha! that is rankest treason ! 

In short, this watch of Freedom—goes no longer! 

Ortiepp’s Songs of a Day- Watchman. 

Amoncst the many curious phases which the pre- 
sent social and political state of Germany presents, 
there is none more singular than that exhibited in 
its political poetry. The system of paternal govern- 
ment is there so completely organized, and so beau- 
tifully carried out, that scarcely a restless motion can 
be detected in that great stalled ox, the Public, and 
if a groan escape it, it is so modulated by custom, 
that it may be mistaken rather for a low of too much 
rest and fulness, than an expression of pain. The 
police are so admirably distributed and posted in 
every city, village, street, field, lane, wood, and 
public-house; the censorship isso alert at its station 
in every printing and newspaper office, that not a 
sigh can escape through the press. The great net 
woven by the German governments for the accom- 
modation, as they call it, of that many-headed animal, 
the Public, has been so scientifically constructed that 
not one of those many heads but is caught in a mesh, 
and the whole living fry is dragged along with won- 
drous ease, hen, this great and heterogeneous fry 
is not only so cunningly netted, and scientifically 
dragged along, but, it must be confessed, is so well 
fed, that he would seem to be a very unreasonable 
sort of fellow who would wish them out of their net 
at all. The learned are well supplied with professor- 
ships, librarianships, and secretaryships; the nobles 
with commands in army, and offices in cabinet and 
bureau; the middle ranks are all equally engaged 
and employed by these paternal governments in the 
thousand and never-wanting posts in the magistracy, 
the post-office, the police, the customs, the steward- 
ships of forests and domains; nay, the very members 
of the common herd are universally distributed 
through all the more ordinary employments of justice- 
rooms, post-offices, railroads, travelling posts; as 
watchers of roads, of streets, of highways; as gens- 
d’armes, parish schoolmasters, scavengers, aye, as 
chimneysweeps, which are all in the patronage, or 
under the surveillance of government, that well may 
people ask, What do they want more ? 

Yet there are, as there always have been, and 








always will be in this discontented world those 
very unreasonable people, who insist that a 
deal more is wanted for the true developement of 
the true happiness and glory of a nation. The 
think that the grand thing needed, is that Poon 
ments should let three-fourths of its present con. 
cerns alone, and leave them to the enterprise and 
competition of the public; and that they should 
grant the four great ????.as they are signifi- 
cantly called—the four great demands of Free Con. 
stitutions, a Free Press, Free Speeches, and Open 
Trials by Jury. On this the governments fairly 
lift their hands and eyebrows in astonishment 
and through their hired scribes of the press, cry. 
“Look at France! see what Free Presses and Free 
Speech and Free Constitutions, did there? What 
blood! what horrors! what confusions!” « Nay,” 
reply the discontented, “ that was the previous work 
of despotism.” ‘Look at England!” exclaim the 
government scribes, “see, with all its free institutions, 
what a debt! what continual agitation! what horrid 
masses of poverty in its manufacturing districts, and 
in its very capital!” “ Set all that down,” retort the 
advocates vf freedom, “to invasions of the British 
Constitution, and not to the free constitution itself; 
and thenset on the other side—what national wealth! 
what national activity! what fleets of merchantmen, 
what merchant princes! what colonies! what a stu- 
pendous empire stretching round the whole globe! 
What a noble fabric of free mind is there raised! How 
every man, however oppressed by debts and exac. 
tions he may be, dare, like a man, look his governors 
in the face, and at least demand redress, justice, and 
the proper administration of a representative consti- 
tution !’” They will insist that men who go abou: 
with bridles in their mouths, are not men, are rot 
even horses, but something lower and less noble, that 
is, mules. They will insist, that if whole nations are 
to be held like children in go-carts and leading-strings, 
and never suffered to arrive at a majority like other 
children, they will cease, spite of all coercion, to be 
children, but will not become nations of men—for 
Nature will not be resisted with impunity—but of 
idiots and drivellers; that it is only by the exercise 
of all their faculties, and amongst them pre-eminently 
their faculty of freedom, that men and nations acquire 
their full strength, display their full powers, and 
attain the glory and happiness which God and Nature 
have pleced within their reach. Nay, they add, that 
the very stalled ox will be visited in his pampered 
rest, with visions of open fields, green mountains, and 
river banks; the caged bird (and what objects on 
earth so wretched as caged eagles!) even in a golden 
cage, will dream of woods and wilds of wide liberty, 
and languish after them; and the very fish in the 
most fine and philosophical net, will think of the 
broad space of waters in which they have revelled, 
of the clear springs which gush into them, of the 
depths of sweet gloom beneath the shadows of woods 
where they have ranged, and will flash and flap in 
agony at the tantalizing idea. 

So think the free spirits of Germany. So think, 
no doubt, thousands who, themselves provided by 
paternal governments with all the creature comforts 
of office, dare not, and do not, utter such ideas ; and, 
indeed, what help? The system, as we have said, is 
so thorough and artistically perfected ; the numbers 
who are engaged in it by all the hopes and comforts 
of life, are so numerous ; the pressure is so equal and 
universal, that it can be no ordinary combination of 
powers or circumstances which can alter it. The 
paternal tile which is laid upon the acanthus of free- 
dom, is so stout and broad, that it is impossible for 
this acanthus to heave it off, or to bore its way through 
it; it does, therefore, only what it can—it curls up 
all round its edges, and gives birth, not to a new order 
of architecture, but to a new order of poets ! 

These are the men of whom we are now about to 
speak. There never, indeed, have been wanting In 
Germany poets who in their songs, and even epics, 
have fanned the fire of freedom, and breathed through 
their fellow-men that hallowed soul of liberty, without 
which men and nations must die to all that is great 
and noble. From the days of Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, these men have never been wanting. Walther 
himself, Hans Sachs, the tower-fast Luther, in his 
hymns as much as in his sermons or his Table-Talk, 
Weckerlin, Martin Opitz, Logau, Johan Riss, Gry- 
phins, Assmann ; and amongst those of the revival of 
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, vy, Klopstock, Gleim, Biirger, Herder, 
orc ge do oS Schiller, whose noble soul, tho- 
roughly permeated by all that was great and generous, 
acted on the minds of his cotemporaries like a sum- 
mer heat, making it thrust forth its shoots on all sides, 
and ripening it to richness even when no political 
word was spoken. Even Goethe, who sunk into the 
worldling and the courtier, and while the thunders of 
the war of oppression and of the war of freedom bel- 
jowed round his study, satecalmly, lifting neither hand 
nor voice for the fatherland, but entered in his journal, 
as the visitants of one of his later birth-days, the two 
words, * Metternich” and “ Hardenberg "even this 
great defaulter in his country’s cause, in some of his 
earlier and better works, had contributed to the great 
mass of liberal opinion ; and Uhland had, both as 
popular representative in the national chamber, and 
in his ballads, made his high and independent voice 
heard like a trumpet; and far and wide were those 
trumpet-tones heard, and felt, and responded to, 
Even on Austria he called boldly and sternly :— 

Up, mighty Austria ! 

Forwards! do like the rest ! 

Forwards ! 
And while Uhland aits in his age, freed by his here- 
ditary property from any dependence on princes, he 
js honoured throughout all Germany as something far 
above a prince—the genuine patriot poet—the most 
glorious and divine amongst the titles of men. We 
shall soon see that even from the very heart of Aus- 
tria a zealous echo to his fiery appeal came back to 
him and the whole nation, and besides, on all hands, 
glowed in the poetry of Platen, Bérne, Rau, Heine, 
Hagen, Deeg, Welter, Lenau, Immermann, Chamisso, 
Freiligrath, and a host of others, the Uhlandish and 
the national spirit, But these, for the most part, 
uttered their political oracles either amid the heap of 
their other poetic inspirations, presented the little 
glittering rose of patriotism wrapped in the bouquet 
of many poetic flowers, or clothed their patriotic calls 
in general terms. There were more fiery, or more 
impatient spirits, who resorted to poetry as to a special 
and exclusive vehicle of their political discontent— 
who looked round them, and saw scarcely any other 
mode of reaching the ears of their countrymen with 
the words of liberty. The pen of the censor had be- 
come omnipotent over the pen of every other writer. 
It hung, in the shape of a Black Eagle, over all the 
other feathered creatures, were they poets or politi- 
cians—did they speak exciting words in the midst of 
their own volumes, or in the columns of a journal. 
Most of those writers of whom we have spoken, espe- 
cially those of late years, had many grievous secret 
wounds to complain of from the point of tle censor’s 
pen—from the great pen plucked from the wings of 
the Black Eagles. They could tell of much Burking 
in the dark; of many a plaster clapped on their 
mouths in the secret passages and dens of the cen- 
sorship; of much suffocation and strangulation. The 
class of young and ardent spirits of whom we now 
speak determined, therefore, not to expose themselves 
to the talons of the Black Eagles—to the scalping and 
mutilating processes of the censorship ; but to con- 
centrate all their fire in small compass ; to print their 
little books beyond the jurisdiction of the national 
literary anatomists. They considered that it is one 
thing for creatures to be strangled in the dark, and 
the stranglers then to cry, “ These were abortions!” 

—one thing for honest men to be stabbed in the dark, 
and the murderers, clothed in police costume, then 
to cry, “ Ay, these were thieves!” and another thing, 
when the truth was fairly issued to the daylight, for 
the hardiest and most hypocritical rogue of them all 
to dare to suppress it. ‘They therefore printed their 
little volumes either in the free city of Hamburg or in 
Switzerland, and the result justified their calculations. 
From Hamburg, from the bold house of Hoffmann 
& Campe, or from Bern, Ziirich, Schaffhausen, &c., 
accordingly came flying whole showers of these 
Poetico-political volumes. ‘They were everywhere 
eagerly caught up, and are now to be had in all shops. 
Not one of them would have ever seen the light if the 

claws of the black eagles could have been set upon 

them in manuscript: but once in the light, no man is 

80 bold and honest as to say, “ These are the prophets 

of liberty, and must, therefore, be stoned to death !” 

They are, and will remain. They are adopted by the 
people, and will do their work, be that more or less, 

These little tomes are almost as numerous as the snow- 





flakes from the Swiss Alps themselves: like them, 
many, indeed, falland melt onthe spot. Others have 
excited the most lively feeling, and are become gene- 
rally popular. What is most remarkable, is, that the 
first, and perhaps the most powerful, the earliest, and 
by the others regarded as the heart and leader of the 
school, is not only a nobleman, but a nobleman of 
Austria. 

Count Auersperg, better known by his assumed 
poetical cognomen of Anastatius Griin, is well known 
in that character as a poct of great elegance and 
fancy, but in this little volume called ‘Spazier- 
giinge eines Wiener Poeten—Walks of a Viennese 
Poet—he spoke in a strain of equal fire and bold- 
ness. True, he did not put on the title-page of that 
little volume of 106 pages even the nom de guerre of 
Anastatius Griin. It was issued to the world from 
the press of Hamburg anonymously; but it was 
issued at a time when a single spark was enough to 
kindle and spread a wide and devouring fire. It was 
about the time of the Parisian Revolution of July, 
1830. This rapid and brilliant revolution went like an 
electric flash throughout all Europe. All people who 
had grievances to complain of from their governments 
—and which had them not ?—raised their heads, and 
called loudly for redress and constitutional rights. 
Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, Poland, Spain and 
Portugal, England, Italy, and almost every state of 
Germany, rose in active commotion. For two years 
the ferment went on. The Belgians achieved their 
object ; England reformed her parliament ; the dif- 
ferent states of Germany, even to Bavaria and 
Prussia, were shaken with political agitations for 
popular chambers, freedom of the press, and the like, 
which, in some of the smaller states, were, toa degree, 
successful. But the princes and their armies, both of 
soldiers and police, were too strong. Poland, Italy, 
and Switzerland feit the heavy hands of Russia and 
Austria, and the larger German states were coerced. 
The great Radical meeting at the Castle of Hambach, 
in Rhenish Bavaria, in 1832, gave a pretext to the 
princes of the German Confederation: the reign of 
arrests and police severity began. ‘The patriots fled 
on all sides, and press and speech were put into their 
ancient bondage. 

Exactly at this crisis appeared the second edition 
of Count Auersperg’s ‘ Walks.’ Its effect may be 
imagined. For a time it seems to have been secretly 
devoured with the keen relish which that sacred writer 
so well described when he said, “Stolen waters are 
sweet.” At length, however, as the restrictions on 
political freedom were continued ; as the promises 
of the princes of free constitutions were falsified : 
when Hanover, robbed of the constitution given it 
by our William the Fourth, cried to the “ Bund” for 
help against despotism, and received only the startling 
reply, that the Bund could take no cognizance of any 
complaint which did not come through a government 
channel—in other words, that the Confederation was 
a confederation of princes, not for, but against the 
people; then broke forth a tribe of zealous followers 
in the Count’s train. The most effective of these, 
however, are such as have appeared within the last 
two years. 

We must give a specimen or two of the Count. 
He wanders forth into the country to breathe the 
fresh air, and seated on the Cobenzlberg above Vienna, 
writes “ Spring Thoughts.” Charmed by the land- 
scape before him, he wishes that the Emperor were 
sitting even there, and would ery to the vale beneath 
—* Austria! thou Land of the East, let it be day 
in thee!” He recals the great deeds of its armies, 
and asks whether in its campaigns Right, and Light, 
aud Freedom always stood as warrior allies in its 
ranks; to which he is obliged to respond that “ the 
answer is not sweet.” Inthe next poem, however, 
he soadmirably touches off Metternich that we must 
translate wholly the— 

Saloon Scene. 


Tis evening; flame the chandeliers in the ornamented hall; 

From the crystal of tall mirrors thousand-fold their splen- 
dours fall. 

In the sea of radiance moving, almost floating, round are seen 

Lovely ladies young and joyous, ancient dames of solemn mien. 


And amongst them staidly pacing, with their orders graced, 
elate, 
Ilere the rougher sons of war, there peaceful servants of the 


state. 
But observed byall observers, wandering mid them oneI view 
Whom none to approach dare venture, save th’ elect, illus- 





trious few. 


It is he who holds the rudder of proud Austria's ship of state, 
Who mid crowned heads in congress, acting for her, sits 
sedate. 

But now see him! O how modest, how polite to one and all; 
Gracious, courtly, smiling round him, on the great and on 
the sinall. 


The stars upon his bosom glitter faintly in the circle’s blaze, 

But a smile so mild and friendly ever on his features plays: 

Both when from a lovely bosom now he takes a budding rose, 

And now realms, like flowers withered, plucks and scatters 
as he goes. 


Equally bewitching sounds it, when fair locks his praise at- 

ends, 

Or when he, from heads anointed, kingly crowns so calmly 
rends. 

Ay, the happy mortal seemeth in celestial joys to swim 

Whom his word to Elba doometh, or to Munkat’s dungeons 
grim. 


O could Europe now but see him! so obliging, so gallant, 

As the man in martial raiment, as the church’s priestly 
saint, 

As the state’s star-covered servant, by his smile to heaven 
advanced, 

As the ladies, old and young, are all enraptured and en- 
tranced! 


Man o’th’ Empire! Man o’ th’ Council! as thou art in kindly 


i ’ 
Show’'st thyself just now so gracious, unto all so wondrous 
good, 
without, a humble client to thy princely gate hath 
pressed, 
Who with token of thy favour burns to be supremely blessed. 


See! 


Nay! thou hast no cause of terror! he is honest and discreet, 

Carries no concealed dagger ‘neath his garments smooth and 
neat. 

It is Austria's People!—open,—full of truth and honour— 
see: 

Ifow he prays most mildly, “‘ May I—take the freedom to be 
ree ?” 

In “* Priests and Parsons,” and in “The Fat and 
Lean,” the Count compares the good and mis- 
chievous clergy, expressing his love and reverence for 
the one class, and his indignant hatred of the other. 
It is a curious fact, that while popery has been grow- 
ing more and more popular, and winning proselytes 
where it has ceased politically, and its old features 
have become forgotten, in those countries where it 
has continued most prominent, it has been suddenly 
attacked by the people, as in Spain, or so far as any 
interference of the papal power is concerned, has 
been, by the very governments, politically annihiiated. 
In the two great catholic states of Germany, Austria 
and Bavaria, where the mass of the people, and where 
the monarchs themselves are strictest catholics, there, 
though the religion is upheld, the papal power has 
been put down by the governments. Popery and the 
Jesuits are especial objects of detestation with the 
German liberals, and they do not forget that Metter- 
nich, the most wily of all wily ministers, was the man 
who hit on the grandest discovery in political despotism 
ever yet made—that of converting National Education 
into the basis and great engine of slavery. 

When despotic Princes began to tremble before 
the advance of popular knowledge, Metternich only 
smiled. He called to mind the words of Solomon— 
“ Bring up a child in the way that he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” “ That,” 
thought he, “which is good for one way, is equally 
good for another. Bring up a people in any way, 
and when they are old they will not depart from it. 
Here, then, is a great political light! Seize the prin- 
ciple—apply it to the nation, instead of letting your 
enemies, the liberals, apply it. Bend the twig while 
it is young, and all the powers on earth shall never 
be able to raise it again !” 

Austria was the first to adopt this grand discovery— 
the principle of a Government Education as a National 
Education, and that with a success which caused it to 
be immediately copied, and carried out with the most 
conclusive results in Prussia; where, while the un- 
suspicious liberals of England have been watching to 
see the growth of a universal knowledge amid the 
people blow up the Prussian despotism, it has been, 
by a subtly adopted system, by which the national 
schoolmasters became half schoolmasters and more 
than half policemen, perhaps rivetted for ever. We 
have alluded to this subject merely to show why the 
modern political poets so bitterly denounce popery 
and priestcraft, and, passing over Count Auersperg’s 
poems on these subjects, shall content ourselves with 
two short ones—the * Mauthcordon’ (Cordon of Cus- 
toms) and * The Censor.’ 

The Customs Cordon. 
Our country is a garden, which the timid gardener’s doubt 





With an iron palisade has enclosed round about ; 
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But without live folk, whom entrance to this garden could 
make glad, 

And a guest who loves sweet scenery, cannot be so very bad. 

Black and yellow lists go stretching round our borders grim 
and tight; 

Custom-house and beadle watchers guard our frontiers day 
and night— 

Sit by day before the tax-house, lurk by night i’ th’ long 
damp grass, 

Silent, crouching on their stomachs, louring round on all 
who pass, 

That no single foreign dealer, foreign wine, tobacco bale, 

Foreign silk, or foreign linen, slily steal within their pale ; 

That a guest, than all more hated, set not foot upon our 
earth,— 

Thought, which in a foreign soil, in foreign light has had its 
birth! 

Finally the watch grows weary, when the ghostly hour 

raws near, 
For in our good land how many from all spectres shrink in 


Cold and cutting blows the north-wind, on each limb doth 
faintness fall ; i 

To the pot-house steal the watchers, where both wine and 
comfort call. 

See! there start forth from the bushes, from the night- 
wind’s shrouding wings, 

Men with heavy packs all laden, carts up-heaped with richest 
things. 4 

Silent asthe night-fog creeping, through the noiscless tracks 
they wend ; 

See! there too goes Thought amongst them—towards his 
mission's sacred end! 

With the smugglers must he travel,—he who nothing hides 
from sight ! 

With the murky mists go creeping—he the son of Day and 
Light! 

Oh! come forth, ye thirsty drinkers! weary watchers, out ! 
—this way! 

Fling yourselves in rank and file—post yourselves in armed 
array! 

Point your muskets! sink your colours, with the freeman’s 
solemn pride ! 

Let the drums give joyful thunder—cast the jealous barriers 
wide! 

That with green palms all victorious, proud and free in 
raiment bright, 

Through the hospitable country TaoveHt may wander 
scattering light! 

The Count extends his walks mid the charms of 
the spring, and asks when shall the spring of freedom 
bloom thus in his country? Ile sits in the garden 
bower of a country inn, enjoying the delicious scene 
before him ; a stranger approaches with a friendly 
face, and seats himself beside him ; but, suspecting 
that he may be a police spy, the Count hastens away 
and, plunging into a neighbouring wood, weeps burn- 
ing tears over the spirit of distrust which the govern- 
ment infuses between man and man. He paces the 
field of Aspern, and thinks how the freedom of 
Austria was achieved there only to be lost again. A 
swallow flying southward awakes in him the question 
“ Whither 2” which is echoed by another question— 
“ Whither are the princes of Austria conducting the 
country ?” To which he gives them answer: ‘To a 
reign of hypocrites when no man dare look another 
in the face; when the monks’ censers are busy wafting 
the incense of flattery; when geese flourish, and 
are never plucked, for there is no press, and no need 
of pens,—except for the tax-gatherers; when the 
professor shrinks from his own students, who present 
before him but two classes,—savage cannibals, and 
youths who still have some ideas; when anim- 
perial edict is passed to extinguish all lamps, as 
people can very well find the way to their mouths 
without them; and when priests rejoice in the per- 
petual midnight, exclaiming “ What a beautiful day!” 
but the very dead remove with coffin and shroud to 
a more genial resting-place. In ‘The Victory of 
Freedom,’ the ‘ Hymn to Austria,’ ‘Maria Theresa,’ 
*The Statue of Joseph IT.,’ ‘The Right of Hospitality,’ 
address ‘To the Emperor,’ &c., abound the same 
noble, free, and generous thoughts,the same keen 
irony; but we must hold to our purpose, and give 
only— 

The Censor. 
Many a hero-priest is shown us in the storied times of yore, 
Who the word of truth undaunted through the world 
. unceasing bore ; 

Who in halls of kings have shouted,—“ Fie! I scent lost 
Freedom's grave !” 

And to many a high dissembler bluntly cried, ‘* Thou art a 
knave !” 

Were I but such Freedom's champion, shrouded in the 

_ monkish frock, 
Straight unto the Censor’s dwelling I must hie, and loudly 


nock ; 

To the man must say,—‘“ Arch scoundrel, down at once 
upon thy knees, 

For thou art a vile offender—down ! confess thy villanies.” 





And I hear the wretch already how he wipes his vileness 
clean— 

“ Oh your reverence isin error, [am not theman you mean! 

I omit no mass, no duty, fill my post with service true ; 

I'm no lewd one, no blasphemer, murderer, thief, or godless 
Jew !” 


But my zeal indignant flashes from my heart in fiaming 
tones, 

Like the thunder mid the mountains in his ear my answer 
groans. 

Every glance falls like an arrow cutting through his guilty 


eart ; 
Every word is like a hammer which makes bone and marrow 


Yes! thou art a stock-blind Hebrew! for thou hast not yet 
divined, 

That for us, like Christ all glorious, rose too—Freedom of 
the Mind! 

Yes! thou art a bloody murderer! doubly curst and doubly 


Others merely murder bodies—thou dost murder souls as 
well! 


Yes! thou art a thief, a base one, or by heaven! a fouler 
wight! 
Others to steal fruits do merely leap our garden fence by 


night ; 

But thou, wretch! into the garden of the human mind hast 

roke, 

And with fruit, and leaf, and blossom, fell’st the tree too at 
a stroke! 

Yes! thou art a base adulterer! but in shame art doubly 

Others rece and strive for beauties that their neighbours’ 
gardens grace ; 

But a crime inspired by beauty for thy grovelling soul's too 

Night ind fog and vilest natures can alone thy heart allure. 

Yes! thou arta foul blasphemer! or by heaven! a devil 

_— 

Others ce and marble figures dash to pieces in their scorn; 

But thy hand, relentless villain! strikes to dust the living 

Which saris soul, God's holy tmage, quickens with tts 
thoughts of flame. 

Yes! thou art an awful sinner! true, our laws yet leave 
thee free; : 

But within thy soul in terror rack and gallows must thou see. 

Smite thy breast then in contrition, thy bowed head strew 
ashes o'er ; 

Bend thy knee—make full confession,—‘*Go thy way and 
sin no more!” 

Can this zealous and able champion of freedom 
have abandoned the great cause of his country ?_ So 
suspect, and so accuse him, the greater part of his 
followers. In the Allgemeine Zeitung of Feb. 13th, 
1840, appeared this paragraph, from a Viennese paper 
—* Anastatius Griin has been some days here to 
solicit for himself the golden key of Gentleman of 
the Bedchamber, as his wife, hereditary Countess 
Attems, has been created Lady of the Order of the 
Starry Cross, and cannot go to court alone. It is 
said the Count has completely renounced the poet.” 
On this, great has been the outcry and indignation 
throughout all * Young Germany ;” and every radical 
poet has fired off at him his poetico- political blunder- 
buss. We do not, however, spite of all the court 
metamorphoses that our times have shown, lightly 
credit the apostacy of such a spirit. It is more likely 
that the Count sees clearly that he has done all that 
he can at present do, and without wishing to make a 
useless martyr of himself, leaves the seed he has sown 
to grow and produce its natural fruits. 

The songs of Dingelstedt, Hoffmann, Dalei, Herr- 
wegh, Ortlepp, Scherr, and Piittmann, we reserve for 
another paper. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

At the Anniversary Meeting of the Royal Society, 
held on Thursday last, the following noblemen and 
gentlemen were elected the Council of the Society :— 
Presipent—The Marquis of Northampton, Trea- 
suRER—Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart., M.A. Sercre- 
TaRIES—P, M. Roget, M.D.; S. H. Christie, Esq., 
M.A.—Foreicn Secretary—J. F. Daniell, Esq. 
Orner Mempers oF THE Councit—M. Barry, 
M.D.; W. Bowman, Esq.; Sir T. M. Brisbane, 
K.C.B.; H. J. Brooke, Esq; R. Brown, Esq. 
D.C.L.; W. F. Chambers, M.D., K.C.H.; G. Dollond, 
Esq.; T. Graham, Esq., M.A.; J.T. Graves, Esq., 
M.A.; R. Lee, M.D.; W. H. Miller, Esq., M.A.; 
R. I. Murchison, Esq.; R. Owen, Esq.; J. Pereira, 
M.D.; Captain J. C. Ross, R.N.; J. Walker, Esq. 
[The gentlemen whose names are printed in italics 
were not Members of the last Council. ] 

Mr. Monck Mason is exhibiting, at Willis’s Rooms, 
a large model of a Balloon propelled by machinery. 
The balloon is supported in the air by the ordinary 





means of hydrogen gas ; the propellin i 
Archimedean screw, worked, ie Goonies pes the 
wheel ; and the balloon can be made to ph - 
descend, to a limited extent, by raising or et 
an attached rudder. Thecontrivance is ingenious,ant 
the experiments were successful. As it is Not offered 
as a model of an aerial locomotive by which road 
and railway travelling are to be superseded, we are 
not called on to point out those inherent defects 
which would prove insurmountable obstacles to an 
such practical application of it. y 

The French papers mention, that a telescopi 
was discovered at the Paris Observatory on the maa 
ing of the 22nd, at one o'clock. It was near the star 
y Orionis. The nucleus is very distinct. It has since 
been seen in England. 

In our remarks last week on the establishment at 
the School of Design, of a class for the instruction of 
females in wood-engraving (ante, p. 1048), we advert- 
ed to the importance of skill in drawing the figure, as 
an essential qualification for success. We have been 
since informed, and think it well to make the fact 
known to those who desire to attain this skill, that 
the study of the figure now forms part of the routine 
of Mr. Butler Williams’s classes for model drawing, 
established under the sanction of the Council of 
Education, and formerly held at Exeter Hall, but 
lately removed to the Gallery in Maddox Street, 
Hanover Square. These classes meet in the even- 
ing, and, the instruction being afforded at a very small 
charge, are available to persons engaged during the 
day. The practice of drawing from models is so 
superior to the old method of copying prints, that the 
progress of the scholar is much more rapid and cer- 
tain, both as regards knowledge of form and dexterity 
in using the pencil. 

The sale of Cardinal Fesch’s magnificent gallery 
is fixed to take place at Rome in March next. No 
gallery in Italy is, it is said, so rich as this in the 
multitude and diversity of schools. There are 
many first-rate pictures of Holbein, Vanhuysen, 
Teniers, Backhuysen, Rembrandt, Vandervelde, 
Wouvermans, Sneyders, Jan Steen, Rubens, Van- 
dyke, Ruysdael, &c.; capital works of Raphael, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Guido, Titian, Andrea del Sarto, 
Giulio Romano, Albano, the Carracci, Beato An- 
gelico, &c.; many of Watteau, Lesueur, Claude 
Lorraine, Greuse, Poussin, &c. 

The people of New York are, it seems, about 
to achieve an architectural prodigy, to be erected in 
commemoration of American Independence, and be 
designated the Washington Memorial. The structure 
is to be an immense pentagonal tower crowned with 
a spire, and therefore we hardly need say that the 
style selected for it is Gothic—the very last we 
should have thought likely to be adopted for such a 
commemoration, it being one eminently expressive 
of the Old World—of medizval Europe and its in- 
stitutions. Classical architecture is a sort of common 
property, and carries with it no mark of nationality; 
it has, moreover, already established itself in the 
New World,—but in regard to Gothic, the case is 
different: that style has hardly been attempted— 
certainly not with success; and, judging from the 
drawing exhibited in the Builder, we should say that 
this colossal work will prove quite a Babel Gothic 
affair—such a curious medley as must shock with 
out electrifying the sticklers for precedent. There 
are, however, some original and novel ideas in it— 
one of which is a glass spire—or rather a glazed 
one, formed of metal ribs and bars, not, however, in 
imitation of such open-work spires with flowing 
tracery as that at Freiburg, but with a mere checked 
or diamond pattern. 

The career of a second English prima donna has 
been prematurely cut short by a matrimonial alliance. 
Last year, about this time, Miss Adelaide Kemble’s 
marriage took place ; last week Miss Clara Novello 
was married to Count Gigliucci, of Fermo, in the 
Roman states; and she also retires into the privacy of 
domestic life. A sterner fate has deprived the stage 
of a popular and agreeable comedian, Mr. Benjamin 
Wrench, who for upwards of thirty years has been 
constantly amusing London audiences at one theatre 
or another: he died of asthma, on the 23rd ult. 
His last character was that of Captain Dudley 
Smooth, in Sir E. Bulwer’s play of ‘Money,’ in which 
he made quite a hit by his gentlemanlike ease and 
address: indeed, whether he played a Jeremy Diddler 
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or a Belcour, he was alike free from vulgarity and 

tion. Mr. Wrench was of good family, and 
educated for the church, but his passion for the stage 
was not to be restrained. We believe he was un- 
married, his brother and sister, Captain and Miss 
Wrench being mentioned as his only surviving rela- 


witis reported, that Mr. Macready, on his return from 
America, will assume the management of the Lyceum. 
We should be glad to have this rumour confirmed, 
being of opinion that the only chance for the resto- 
ration of Tragedy in the present state of the stage, 
js the establishment of a well chosen corps at a 
moderately sized theatre, under the direction of a 
man of experience and energy. When no less than 
seven minor theatres adopt a French melo-drama of 
crime and wretchedness, such as ‘ The Bohemians, or 
the Rogues of Paris,’ which was first introduced at 
the Adelphi a few weeks ago—a medley of horrors 
and vulgarities, with something of ‘ Jack Sheppard’ 
and‘Tom and Jerry’ in its composition—there is 
little chance for the Shakspcarian drama in those 
quarters. , ‘ 

We perceive that Sir Henry R. Bishop has re- 
signed his Professorship at Edinburgh ; the reason 
alleged being bad health. The situation, if treated 
otherwise than as a sinecure, must require no com- 
mon attainments. The musician for “the North- 
em Athens” should be a good speaker, and apt 
at his pen, too, if needful; nor without a thorough 
understanding of that debateable land on which Art, 
Literature, and Science meet. Qualifications like 
these are increasingly required everywhere from the 
professor (not practitioner), but they seem to us in- 
dispensables for the metropolis of Scotland, and may 
be reasonably looked for, the liberality of the endow- 
ment considered. 

Rumours are abroad promising, for our French 
theatre next season, Madame Albert, Madlles. Plessis, 
Déjazet, and Beauchéne ; MM. Levassor, Achard, 
Volnys, and Cartigny—every one, in short, but 
the actor of actors, Bouffé, who is said to be un- 
willing to present himself, without having made some 
additions to his repertory. This, owing to the war- 
fare between his late manager (of the Gymnase), and 
the dramatic authors of Paris, has been impossible ; 
and M. Bouffé has felt his position so intolerable, it 
seems, that he has left his old haunt for the Variétés, 
—the management of the latter paying to that of the 
former theatre the sum of 100,000 francs (4,0002.), 
forfeited by the actor on breach of his engagement. 
Bouffé has contracted with the Variétés for nine years. 
—Donizetti’s ‘Maria di Rohan’ (Monsieur Tonson 
again!) has been very well received at the Italian 
Operain Paris, A new work, by Sig. Persiani, ‘Il 
Fantasma,’ is said to be in preparation, while the 
manager of L’ Opéra Comique has revived ‘Une Folie,’ 
by Mehul. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, and will 
possibly be sung, about royal progresses, the Artist is 
now the potentate who carries off the honours, At 
one and the same moment we receive news of a 
brilliant farewell given to Mademoiselle F. Elssler, 
at Hamburgh—we read how M. Liszt has founded a 
presentation to the Blind School at Munich, and been 
received at Stuttgardt, by an illumination from the 
people, and a cordiality little short of an embrace 

m the King ; and how Mr. Macready is enticing 
those in the scrupulous city of Philadelphia, who 
never went to plays before, to enjoy his interpretations 
of Shakspeare. Madame Cinti Damoreau and M. 
Artot the violinist seem also to have been well re- 
ceived in the United States, though “ with a differ- 
ence.” The journals are struck with the taste, deli- 
cacy, and consummate skill of the lady’s—toilette. 
—At St. Petersburgh the new Italian theatre was, last 
month, inaugurated, by the representation of Bel- 
lini'’s ‘I Pirata,’ with Tamburini in the leading part. 
The prices for the occasion had been raised to sums 
varying from 100 to 800 roubles (1/. to 8/.), yet the 
theatre was filled to the roof. ‘The ‘Barber of 
Seville’ has since been produced, the parts filled by 
Rubini (the collector of the company), Tamburini, 
and Madame Viardot-Garcia, creating an enthusiasm 
in the house—the Emperor's share of which led him 
on to the stage, to express his thanks to the actors 
im person. ‘Otello’ and the ‘Gazza Ladra’ are 
to follow.—At Berlin, the reconstruction of the 





Opera House proceeds rapidly ; and its opening is 


promised for the 15th of October (the King’s birth- 
day) in next year—a new opera by M. Kucken is 
spoken of. We learn also that the Hellenic circle of 
that capital is preparing for representation, on its 
own private theatre, and by amateurs of the highest 
rank, ‘ The Frogs’ of Aristophanes. A new German 
translation has been made for the occasion by Prof. 
Franz, and set to music by Herr Commer; and the 
costumes and decorations have been got up under 
the directions of the distinguished Hellenists, Herrn 
Boeckh and Hermann.—At Milan, a new ballet, in 
seven tableaux, by Bernard Vestris, has been pro- 
duced at the Scala, under the title of ‘Caterina Cor- 
naro,’ taken from Halévy’s ‘ Reine de Chypre,'—and 
of which report speaks highly. 

From Stockholm, it is stated that a banquet was 
given on the I1th ult., by the Royal Academy of 
Sciences in that capital, in honour of the sixty-fourth 
birthday of Berzelius; the same day being also the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the nomination of that 
illustrious man to the office of Secretary of the 
learned body in question.—From Copenhagen, we 
hear that Thorwaldsen has completed the colossal 
statue of Hercules, destined, with those of /&@scula- 
pius, Minerva, and Nemesis (all colossal, and of 
bronze), to adorn the facade of the royal residence, 
the Castle of Christianburg. 

The German periodicals speak highly of a new 
work by Dr. G. F. Waagen, on ‘The Arts and 
Artists of Germany.’ One volume only is published, 
which contains his remarks on the arts in Saxony and 
Franconia. Among the works announced as shortly 
to appear, the most interesting are—Alexander von 
Humboldt’s ‘ Kosmosor, a Sketch of Physical Geo- 
graphy ;’ ‘A Collection of old High and Lower- 
Saxon Popular Songs (Volkslieder), with Disserta- 
tions’ by the poet Uhland; a new novel of Frederika 
Bremer, to be entitled, *The Diary.’—In Berlin, the 
new work by Bettina has given rise to many specula- 
tions—some journalists cannot comprehend even the 
title, which is ‘ Dies Buch gehirt dem KGnig ;’ others 
are astonished at the price, and wonder that the 
“Frau Rath’’ (for the book principally contains re- 
collections of Goethe’s mother) could so clearly fore- 
see the present state of society in Germany.— 
Eckermann has collected another volume of Con- 
versations—or rather recollections of conversations— 
with Goethe, 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NOW OPEN, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M. Renovux, and the BASILICA of ST. 
PAUL, near Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted by 
M. Bovron. — from Ten till Four.—N.B. The Gloria, from 
Haydn’s Service, No. 1, will be performed during the midnight effect 
ofthe Cathedral of Notre Dame. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — BRILLIANT 
EFFECTS are produced by ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
MACHINE at three o'clock, and at Eight in the Evenings (except 
Saturday Evening). By LONGBOTTOM’S OPAQUE MICRO- 
SCOPE the singular Optical Illusion of converting a Matrix into the 
appearance of being a Cast in bold relief, is exhibited, with a variety of 
other curious effects. Particulars of the CHEMICAL and PHILO- 
SOPHICAL LECTURES, which are delivered Daily, are suspended 
in the Hall of Manufactures. DISSOLVING VIEWS. DIVERand 
DIVINGB 
at work. The original CRAYON DRAWINGS of RAPHAEL’S 
CARTOONS, &c. &c.—Admission, One Shilling.—Schools, Half- 
price. 














SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
Asiatic Society.— Nov. 25.—Prof. Wilson in 
the chair. 
resident member.—The Secretary. concluded the 
reading of the paper, ‘On the History, Geographical 
Limits, and Chronology of the Chera Kingdom,’ by 
Mr. Dowson. 


Boranicat Sociery.—Nov. 17.—J. E. Gray, Esq. 
President, in the chair.—Dr. Bromfield presented a 
species of Calamintha, new to the British Flora, 
discovered by him in the Isle of Wight. Read 
‘Notes of a Botanical Excursion taken in Warwick- 
shire, Worcestershire, Wales, and Ireland,’ by Mr. 
S. P. Woodward. At the last meeting (ante,p. 1011), 
specimens of Borkhausia setosa, D.C. were exhibited, 
collected by Mr. Cumming, at Audley End, Essex, 
in 1841, and Mr. G. S. Gibson presented specimens 
of the same plant, collected by him at Sampford, in 
the same county, during the present year. 








Linnean Society.—Nov. 22.—E. Forster, Esq., 
in the chair. D. W. Mitchell, Esq., was elected a 
Fellow.—A continuation of Mr, Griffith’s paper on 


ELL. Numerous STEAM ENGINE and other MODELS | 


Lieut. Cruttenden was elected a non- | 








the Rhizanthee was read. In conclusion the author 
criticized the position in which Blume and Endlicher 
had placed this portion of the vegetable kingdom. 
He came to the conclusion that there was not suffi- 
cient ground for the separation of these plants as a 
distinct class; that even as an artificial arrange- 
ment it was not warranted by utility, and that such 
a deviation from the ordinary principles of classifica- 
tion was unphilosophical. A description was given of 
a new genus of Rhizantheex, called Sabria, which 
had_ been discovered by the author in Assam. The 
genus Sabria holds a position between the genera 
Brugmansia and Rafilesia. The paper was illus- 
trated by drawings of dissections of the Sabria Hima- 
layana. This plant was found parasitic on a species 
of Cissus, which is abundant in the Himalaya. 





Nvumismatic Socrery.—Nov, 23.—The President, 
Lord Albert Conyngham, in the chair.—Gen. Stacey 
and T. Lott, Esq., were clected members.—Mr. 
Smith exhibited another variety of a new type of 
British or Gaulish coins, brought before the notice of 
the society during the last session. It is in gold, and 
was found on Titchfield Hill, Hampshire. On the 
obverse, within a label, are the letters “tinc;” on 
the reverse, a horseman hurling a javelin; beneath, 
the letters c.r. The latter Mr. Smith considered to 
be copied from one of the Roman consular coins. A 
paper was read from Mr. Dickenson on the gold 
rings used as money in the interior of Africa. Mr. 
Akerman then read an account of some gold coins 
of the French kings of the first race, found, together 
with some jewels and gold ornaments, by C. FE. 
Lefroy, Esq., at Crondale, in Hampshire, near an 
eminence called Cesar’s Camp. Atthe period when 
these coins were struck, namely, the fifth and sixth 
centuries, the coinage minted in England was con- 
fined to silver and brass, while in France it was ex- 
clusively in gold. Some of these coins, however, 
would appear to present an exception to this received 
rule, for they bear on the reverse the word “LyNnpy- 
ni,” from which Mr. Akerman is of opinion they are 
of English origin, and were minted in London. 





Society or Arts.—Nov. 22.—Thomas Hoblyn, 
Esq. V.P. in the chair. The following were elected 
members of the Society: J. Farey, W. P. Bodkin, 
8. Hall, W. Fairbairn, R. Warrington, G. Pownall, 
G. Boccius, W. Prosser, J. Farrell, J. T. Cooper, 
J. H. Mott, J. Alexander, S. Geary, A. A. Croll, 
R. Penny, W. Crosskill, J. Marriott, and J. Emslie, 
Esqs., Drs. Lees and Atkin, and Messrs. Westley, 
E. W. Trent, Gad, Colville, Dower, Jones, and 
G. A. Paine. 

The Secretary read a paper, by Mr. Dircks, ‘On 
the Smokeless Argand Furnace’ of C. W. Williams, 
Esq., of Liverpool, long since noticed in this journal. 

Nov. 29.—B. Rotch, Esq., V.P. in the chair.—_R, 
Bethell, T. Grant, H. Banks, and R. Sheppard, Esqs. 
were elected members.—The Secretary read a paper 
by Mr. H. K. Dyer,‘ On the Metallic Sand.’—This 
sand is produced by grinding copper slag by means of 
powerful machinery, and consists of iron, zinc, arsenic, 
and silica, the iron predominating; the slag is pro- 
cured in abundance in Swansea. In chemical analysis 
it is very similar to the pozzolano, and in point of 
durability is found to be equal to the latter. With 
blue lias lime, which is used for hydraulic works, the 
metallic sand readily enters into combination, and 
these having been used together for external works, 
exposed to all the changes of the atmosphere, have 
proved the indurating qualities of the metallic sand, 
after an experience of eight years. Specimens were 
laid on the table: Ist, brickwork of a fresh-water 
tank, which had been erected six years, was remoyed 
by a pick-axe ; the bricks yielding to the strokes of 
the axe, but the cement remaining solid; 2nd, imi- 
tations of marble executed by a painter on the face 
of stuccoed-work, formed of metallic cement, in con- 
unction with common chalk, lime, and putty, and 
jafterwards polished; 3rd, a specimen of fresco-paint- 
ing, also executed on a face similar to the above ; 
4th, a vase, the figures on which retain their original 
sharpness, although it has been exposed to the at- 
mosphere for many years—Mr. Chanter explained 
his moveable fire bars, the object of which is, to pre- 
vent the accumulation of clinker, and to keep the 
air channels open. This has been noticed before in 
this journal. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
‘. British Architects, 8, P.M. 

Entomological Society, 8. 

Chemical Society, 8. 

Linnean Society, 8. 

Horticultural Society, 2. 

Society of Arts, 3.— General Meeting.—Mr. Rotch, V.P. 
will describe * Ellis's Improved Turn Table and Weigh 
Bridge for Railways.’ 

. Zoological Society, 3.—General Business. 
— Royal Academy.—Anatomical Lecture. 
- Royal Society, half-past 8. 
_ Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Astronomical Society, 8. 





FINE ARTS. 
DECORATION. 
House-Painting. 

Tue British School of Painting is already dis- 
tinguished as a school of colour, and we islanders 
are said to delight in full toned and positive 
colouring: a proposition we are not disposed to 
controvert, though it is rather puzzling to find 
satisfactory evidence of it at the present time. 
We do not see our public buildings, our churches, 
our places of assemblage for lay purposes, our 
private dwellings, our dress, or our furniture, 
generally animated with the fascinations of colours. 
Truth surely would compel us to admit, in spite 
of growing exceptions which might be quoted to the 
contrary, that we have little else but frigid white- 
washings and sombre neutral tintings in our build- 
ings, and show little knowledge and appreciation of 
colour in the more mechanical productions of art. 
Yet in none of Nature’s domains is she more boun- 
tiful in specimens of colour and its endless varieties, 
than in our country. During the revolution of a year, 
we are treated with blue skies rivalling those of Italy 
—(not frequently, perhaps, yet we do have them) 
and red fiery sunsets, not inferior in depth and in- 
tensity to those of Libya, and between these extremes, 
arising from the modification of light, we may collect 
every variety of cold colouring on the one hand, and 
warm on the other. The colouring of our vegetation 





too, is, of infinite diversity ; and where is the clime | 


that shows such delicate varieties in the colouring 


of complexions and eyes? Yet somehow, if we view | 


the use and employment of colours at the pre- 
sent time, we cannot be said to be following up 
in our own works, the bountiful gifts and sug- 
gestions of Nature. Time was when we seemed 
in our practice more sensible of the influences 
of colour. The old Papistical Chapter of the metro- 
politan cathedral painted the walls of Old St. Paul’s; 
whilst the new Protestant Chapter actually refused 
to receive paintings as a gift. Such remnants of 
Middle Age furniture as are preserved to us, indicate 
a much more extensive employment of bright colour- 
ing, than the furniture of our own time. Perhaps 
no very early specimens of the use of colouring in 
the interior of our domestic dwellings, can now be 
produced, yet as we know well, that the outsides of 
houses were hung on high days with brilliant tinted 
tapestry, we are surely justified in inferring, that the 
insides of houses had other tints than neutral ones, 
Even so near our times as the Commonwealth, our 
dress was far more coloured than it is now. It might 
be proved, that before the Reformation, English 
people delighted in strong and bright colours, and 
perhaps the temporary suppression of the taste (a 
suppression but temporary, though its duration has 
been so long) might be shown to have been owing to 
that event: we will not, however, discuss the point 
here. From some cause, it is certain, that we have 
ceased, for a long period, to use colours as much as 
we formerly did, and we may welcome that general 
revival in the employment of them which is as- 
suredly taking place, and which first began to show 
itself markedly in pictures. It is, therefore, little 
matter for surprise, if we find in so subordinate an 
application of colouring as the decoration of our 
dwellings, either very little positive colouring, or 
very little knowledge or taste displayed in the em- 
ployment of so much as we do find. Ina paper on 
thesubject of painting, inthe Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
the following remarks occur on the present state of 
House- Painting, very apposite to what we have here 
advanced :— 

“ With us, the practice is chiefly confined to that 
of a mere handicraft, where little refinement is sought 
for, beyond the simple usage of the painter’s shop, 
the mixing up of colours and their smooth applica- 
tion to the wall. Whereas, in Italy, the study and 


what is requisite for the higher branches of the art ; 
and, in fact, the practice of both is not unfrequently 
combined. They are more conversant with the 
science, as well as the practice, of colouring, with the 
rules of harmony and with the composition of orna- 
mental painting in all its branches; so that their 
works might be transferred to canvas, and admired 
for their excellence. In fact, the great frescoes of the 
first masters, which have been the admiration of ages, 
were but part of the general embellishment of the 
churches and palaces of Italy. And the most cele- 
brated names in the list of artists, have left memorials 
of their fame in the humble decorations of the ara- 
besque, in which all the exuberance and playfulness 
of fancy is displayed, as well as the most enchanting 
harmony of brilliant colours. It is in this essential 
point of harmony, that our practice is particularly 
defective ; we rarely see, in the simple painting of 
our apartments, any combination of colours that is 
not in some part offensive against even the common 
rules of art; if there are any rules observed, save 
those of mere caprice or chance—although there are 








certain combinations pointed out by the laws of 
optics, which can as little be made to harmonize as 
| two discordant notes in music. The unpleasant 
| effects arising from such erroneous mixtures and 
| juxta-positions, we are often sufficiently aware of, 
| without having the skill requisite to assign the reason 
|any more than the painter who chose them. This 
| accounts for the prevalent use of neutral colours in 
| our ornamental painting, which is less liable to offend 
| by whatever bright colour it may be relieved, and 
| likewise the safer and more agreeable combination of 
| the different shades of the same indefinite colour. 
| But no sooner do our painters attempt any combina- 
| tion of decided colours than they fail. The ornamental 
| painting, in Italy, is almostentirely in decided colours 
| of the most brilliant hue, and yet always inexpressibly 
| pleasing in the combinations, because the rules of 
| harmony are known and attended to. Neither is 
| this proficiency confined to the decoration of palaces, 
or the more elaborate and expensive works; we have 
seen in dwellings of a much humbler cast, and indeed 
in general practice, the most graceful designs of 
ornament painted, not in the simple manner of Ca- 
mayeu, but displaying every possible tint of bold and 
| vivid colouring, and melting into each other with all 
the skill and harmony of a piece of brilliant music.” 

For our parts, we are disposed to believe har- 
monious colouring, consistently employed in the 
decoration of all buildings—inhabited buildings espe- 
cially, where we spend a great part of our lives—not 
to be either slight or unimportant in its influence on 
the moral tone of the inhabitants. As we may read 
to some extent the character of individuals in their 
dress, 80 we believe we might do so, in the character 
of their dwellings. Hence, a very dull-minded, taste- 
less people we may be pronounced to have been 
during the eighteenth century. A room of bright 
and cheerful appearance surely tends to dispel 
gloomy and melancholy associations, whilst a dark 
and dismal cell provokes them. Glitter and tawdri- 
ness disturb thoughtfulness, whilst quietude in colour- 
ing tends to suggest it. 

“ Experience,” says Goethe, “teaches us that par- 
ticular colours excite particular states of feeling.” It 
is related of a witty Frenchman, “ Il pretendoit que 
son ton de conversation avec Madame étoit changé 
depuis qu’elle avoit changé en cramoisi le meuble de 
son cabinet qui étoit bleu.” 

The great majority of domestic apartments at the 
present time, even in houses of the first class, have 
scarcely any marked features of decoration about 
them which indicate taste or knowledge. They pre- 
sent a monotonous sameness and deficiency of any 
principles of taste,—the varieties of character which 
occur, from time to time, being regulated only by 
the caprices of fashion. Sometimes every room 
you enter is of one colour. In one of the 
most splendid of modern houses in the metro- 
polis—we mean in Sutherland House—we have been 
especially struck with the monotony of white and 
profuse gilding, in the forms of the Louis Quinze 
period. Sometimes the rage is for warm shades of 
colouring, at others for cold, though the prepondef- 
ating taste seems to take refuge in dull, characterless, 
neutral colouring. “ People of refinement” (to quote 
Goethe again) “ have a disinclination to colours. This 





acquirements of a house-painter are little inferior to | 








may be owing partly to weakness of sight, partly to | 
uncertainty of inne which readily aie mt > 
solute negation.” During one season salmon colour, 
as it is called, reigns supreme ; then sage colour suc. 
ceeds salmon ; drab follows sage or slate ; and the 
all varieties of crimson put out the drabs, Each is 
employed in its turn, without the slightest reference 
to any of the questions which should determine its 
appropriateness or otherwise. It is the same with 
ornamental patterns. One year you find every draw- 
ing-room papered with patterns of flowers, another 
year scrolls will be all the rage. One year small 
patterns are correct—in the following large only can 
be tolerated ; and whilst each fashion reigned, each 
was exclusively used. Crimson wallsin south aspects 
leaden coloured ones in north aspects. Small pat. 
terns applied to rooms large and small, and large 
patterns to rooms small and large. A like absence 
of any recognized principles is seen in the carpets and 
hangings. When crimson walls were oftenest seen 
then was the call for drab and light-coloured carpets, 
More by luck, than anything else, it is now the fashion 
to have the carpets darker in colour than the walls, 
We may often enter a room which, preserving some- 
thing of each shifting fashion of the few past years, 
exhibits a violation of every principle of harmonious 
decoration. Walls of a hot and positive colour in a 
room with a southern aspect—blue ceilings fuller of 
colour than the drab carpets, with curtains and 
hangings of scarlet-—and perchance a huge sofa co- 
vered with black horse-hair. Not a single thing 
appropriate or consistent, but the whole a medley of 
unsuitableness. 

Having watched this subject, with interest, for 
years, we have arrived at some conclusions which, 
we think, it may possibly be useful to submit to 
our readers, and we shall endeavour to do so, in 
such a shape, that they may be turned, perhaps, to 
some practical account. It appears to us, that certain 
principles of decoration may be laid down, which, if 
recognized and applied, would make our dwellings 
much more cheerful and comfortable ; which might 
make them comparatively beautiful, not only with- 
out any additional cost, but would make the keep 
of them more economical, by rendering them, to a 
great degree, independent of the caprices of fashion, 
It is the absence of correct principles which causes 
decoration and furniture to be out of fashion—tire- 
some—palling to the eye, and subject to constant 
change,—whereas, what is really beautiful, being 
based on everlasting principles, is subject tono change. 
We think the greater part of the painting of a house 
might be a work to last for a life, with benefit even 
to journeymen painters, and infinite satisfaction to 
the house inhabitant. A truly melancholy suspen- 
sion of comfort is the work of painting a house. 
Your whole little world so turned upside down, that 
it hardly rights itself before the work has to be done 
again. What a comfort it would be to undergo the 
penance only once in a life, instead of every seven 
years. 

It seems to us quite a mistake—though a very 
common and popular one—to imagine that Beauty 
is necessarily costly in its production. Nothing could 
be cheaper in material or manufacture, than the 
earthenware pots of the ancient Etruscans, yet they 
have perfect and everlasting beauty in their forms. 
The preference of one colour to another, within a 
very wide range of colours, is not at all a thing of 
greater or lesser cost. So far from beauty being 
costly, it would more often happen that in a given 
number of existing specimens of decoration, the 
greater beauty and harmony would be obtained at a 
smaller cost of labour and material, than what are 
expended to produce ugliness and confusion. _Take, 
at random, a dozen patterns of paper hangings of 
various colours and devices, and in the majority of 
them, we believe it could be shown, that their cost of 
production might be materially lessened, whilst their 
beauty should be greatly enhanced. 

Before we proceed further in the discussion of any 
practical rules for colouring interiors of houses, we 
must find room to quote, from Mr. Hay’s work on 
Decorative Painting, some of his statements of the 
principal defects which he has observed in internal 
decorations. A conviction that our practice is not 
what it ought to be, and a humble recognition that 
there may exist rules for our guidance, though we 
may not be cognizant of them, are the first steps in 
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~ndment. The popularity of Mr. Hay’s excel- 
k renders any further commendation on 
Jent wor : ‘ - 
rt superfluous, and its arrival at a fourth edi- 
tion affords a good sign of increasing attention to 
subject. We wish it had been somewhat more 
fic and practical in its details for general use. 
It is essentially a work of principles. Mr. Hay con- 
siders the first and most obvious defect to be when 
there is no particular tone or key fixed on for the 
colouring of an apartment; . that is, when one part 
of the furniture is chosen without any reference to 
the rest, and the painting done without any reference 
to the furniture. This generally produces an incon- 
mixture.” The reader will understand what 
is meant by “tone or key” by what follows :— 

The “ tone or key is generally fixed by the choice 
of the furniture ; for as the furniture of a room may 
be considered in regard to colouring in the same light 
as the principal figures in a picture, the general tone 
must depend upon the colours of which it is com- 
posed : for instance, if the prevailing colour be blue, 

y, cool green, or lilac, the general tone must be 
cool; but if, on the other hand, it is red, orange, 
brown, yellow, or a warm tint of green, the tone must 
be warm.” We may give an example of the prin- 
ciples here insisted on. The important masses of 
colour, independent of those on walls in most rooms, 
are furnished by the carpet, the covering of the sofa, 
chairs, &c., the draperies of the curtains, and the 
covering of the tables. The colours of all these are 
too frequently chosen without any reference one to 
the other. If the colour of the furniture be light 
blue, then it would be bad taste to colour the walls 
crinson, or select a carpet with any amber colour or 
much warm brown colour in it. There is a very apt 
illustration of this in a small drawing-room in the 
Reform Club, which wehave noticed for another pur- 

below. So with the objects vice versd. The blue 
funiture might fitly be surrounded with any colour in 
which its own colour predominated, or even with a 
lemon colour—full toned or light in degree according 
tothe tone of the key (i. e. the blue) colour. Mr, Hay’s 
advice is perfectly sound in this case; and, as a case 
oftenoccurs, where the decoration has to be adapted to 
furniture already existing, it is wise to lay down the 
proper principle for its mode of treatment. But it 
must not hence be inferred that furniture of any 
colour may be chosen at random, and then the deco- 
tative colouring of the apartment suited to it. In 
cases where both the furniture and decoration are to 
be newly provided, where the whole department of 
decoration is to begin ab initio, then the choice of 
colours for all objects should be determined upon 
principles mutually applicable to all. In such cases 
(of which we shall have to speak hereafter), the tone 
of the general colouring should be fixed with refer- 
ence to much broader principles than any one de- 
pendent merely on the accidental colouring of the 
furniture, 

“A second and more common fault,” proceeds Mr. 
Hay, “is the predominance of some bright and in- 
tense colour either upon the walls or floor. It is 
evident that the predominance of a bright and over- 
powering colour upon so large a space as the floor 
or wall of a room, must injure the effect of the finest 
furniture.” Very often indeed do we meet with illus- 
trations of this fault. Look over half the paper- 
hangings in London, and it is most palpable in them. 
Nothing more common than to find a paper with a 
cool leaden-coloured ground or surface covered over 
with staring bright yellow scrolls. It is a defect no 
less prevalent in carpets, which are everywhere to be 
seen strewn with flower-patterns, Louis Quatorze 
scrolls, and affected imitations of forms manifested in 
intense brightness, “ A third error is introducing deep 
and pale colours, which may have been well enough 
chosen in regard to their hues, but whose particular 
degrees of strength or tint have not been attended to, 

us the intensity of one or more may so affect those 
which they were intended to balance and relieve, as 
to give them a faded and unfinished appearance. 

may proceed from applying the fundamental 
laws without any regard to the minutia; for al- 
though it is always necessary to subdue and neu- 
tralize such colours as are introduced in large quan- 
tities, yet when they are reduced by dilution alone 
the effect cannot be good. This error is also very 
common in the colouring of carpets and paper- 
gings, In such productions the degree of intcn- 








sity of the individual colours is seldom taken into 
account. A pale tint of blue is often introduced as 
an equivalent to the richest orange colour, and some- 
times a small portion of lilac—one of the lightest 
tints of purple—as a balancing colour to a quantity 
of the most intense yellow. This is inverting the 
natural order of colours altogether. Every one may 
understand by this, that if it is desired to contrast 
effectively one colour with another,—say a crimson 
with green—if one is deep toned or dark, so should 
be the other.” 

Having thus briefly stated what appear to be the 
most obvious defects of the present modes of coloured 
decoration in our d tic resid , we shall sub- 
mit some hints for the consideration of any of our 
readers who may contemplate employing the House 
Painter and Decorator. We must however premise, 
that in treating a subject like the present, the ab- 
sence of positive and practical illustration places us 
under much disadvantage. To illustrate fully the 
force of our observations, this paper should be read 
hand in hand with specimens of colours. The 
house-painter, states Mr. Hay, “ must take into 
consideration not only the style of architecture, the 
situation, whether in town or country, but the very 
rays by which each apartment is lighted, whether 
they proceed directly from the sun or are merely re- 
flected from the northern sky.” Without under- 
valuing the importance of attending to the architec- 
ture and situation, it appears to us that Mr. Hay 
places that consideration which has the greatest 
weight last in order—namely that which depends on 
the aspect of the room to be coloured. To us it 
appears, after bearing in mind the nature and cha- 
racteristics of the climate, that the first question to 
be asked before commencing any work of internal 
decoration is, What is the 

Aspect 

of the room to be decorated? In considering Cli- 
mate, Nature herself seems to offer us abundant 
analogies for our guidance. In countries where light 
is least abundant, there the objects of nature have 
the least dark colouring. Near the North Pole, 
where the darkness of night is almost perpetual, 
Nature clothes the ground and animals in snowy 
whiteness. In the regions of the Tropics, where the 
light is strongest, the deepest colours, approaching to 
black, are most frequent. In countries advanced in 
art, where the light is abundant and powerful, we 
find the greatest employment made of deep-toned 
colouring. The ancients, in brightly lighted coun- 
tries, as at Pompeii, were accustomed to paint large 
surfaces of their interior habitations positive blacks. 
In those cases where we find such examples, the 
rooms were entirely open above to the heavens, and 
the supply of light was altogether uninterrupted. In 
a climate like that of any part of Great Britain, we 
should never dream of covering large surfaces with 
black or even with very dark blue, or purple, and 
scarcely with very deep crimson, unless under 
peculiar circumstances. During three-fifths of the 
year, the light in our country is subject to constant 
obscuration. We therefore say, asa general rule, let 
the colouring be light. We do not mean to exclude 
the judicious use of any positive strong colours, or 
even of black itself, which may be employed most suc- 
cessfully in details, but we contend that the first ge- 
neral impression of rooms in England should be light 
rather than dark. As our climate also inclines rather 
to cold than warmth throughout the year, the general 
tule should be to have warm colouring in preference 
to cold, though our present practice tends more in a 
contrary direction. 

It may not, perhaps, be unnecessary to put in an 
untechnical form, a meaning of the terms warm and 
cold colouring, which may be at once understood. 
Some colours are called primary, some secondary, 
some tertiary. Every reader, we assume, knows a 
blue from a red, red from green, yellow from purple, 
and the most obvious and common distinctions of 
colouring. Without entering into any theory on the 
subject, we say that blue, red, and yellow are primitive 
colours—that is, that they are self-created colours, 
because the compounding together of no other colours 
will produce them. Green, orange, and purple are 
secondary colours, and result from the admixture of 
the three primitive colours. The tertiary mixtures, 
such as olive, brown, slate, are formed by the union 


of the secondary colours themselves, or the colours 








which make them, in the same proportions. The two 
colours which represent the extremes of heat and 
cold are red and blue. Yellow stands midway be- 
tween them, and by itself is neither positively warm 
nor cold, though it rather more inclines to warmth 
than coldness, as we see illustrated in the green 
colours. As greens contain blue, they are cold look- 
ing, as yellow warm. Mixed colours, in proportion 
as they contain red, incline to warmth—as they con- 
tain blue, to coldness. It is true, we may have the 
effects of both warmth and coldness, and strong effects 
too, without using any positive colour at all; but 
this requires a peculiar treatment. We purposely 
avoid entering upon the effects which an artistic 
knowledge of contrasts may realize. We are writing 
rather for those who are ignorant of refinements, and 
our object is to deal with the most general principles 
rather than any exception of them. Our first canon, 
therefore, for all general purposes in internal deco- 
ration in this country is, that the general colouring be 
both light and warm; leaden and cold neutral tints 
should be altogether eschewed, if our aim be to 
banish gloom and chilliness from our houses, and to 
have cheerfulness and warmth instead. We are 
far less liable to error by leaning to warm rather 
than to cold colouring. 

We have now to show what are the circum- 
stances modifying the application of this general 
rule. The first and most important considerations, 
as we have already said, are those arising out of 
asrect. Bearing in mind the general necessity for 
the employment rather of warm and light colours 
than of cold and dark ones, the circumstances of 
the aspect of the room to be decorated should re- 
gulate the inclination to the use of one or the 
other. You are going to decorate your drawing- 
room or dining-room both with furniture and colour- 
ing. Before you speak to your upholsterer or house 
painter, have a perfect understanding and recognition 
of what is the aspect of the room. Let no circum- 
stances make you regardless of this fundamental 
consideration. No cost will remedy the forgetfulness. 
Spend what you will, you will always repent having 
a cold colour in a room lighted from the north, or a 
very hot colour in a room lighted from the south. If 
the aspect be north, north-east, north-west, or due 
east, the general tone of colouring should be positively 
warm. Blues, greens, and all shaded colours which 
involve any predominant use of blue, must be 
avoided. There is a drawing-room in the Reform 
Club, looking north, which may convince any one of 
the mistake of forgetting aspect. The walls and 
curtains are blue; with all its elegance—and its ceiling 
and cornice are beautiful—the effect of this room by 
daylight is always chilly. It would be just the reverse 
if it looked upon Carlton Gardens. There is alsoa 
room in Windsor Castle, looking on the North Ter- 
race, called Queen Adelaide's room, which is decorated 
with blue and silver—a most frigid looking room even 
in the midst of summer. In such aspects the choice 
should tend towards reds, and all their various combi- 
nations with yellow. As the aspect approaches east 
and west, so the colours should verge towards yellow 
rather than red tints. In an eastern aspect, tints of 
light yellows, lemon colours, &c. are always effective 
and cheerful. If the aspect of the room be south, 
south-west, and west, and open to the direct rays of 
the sun, then we may venture on the use of cooler 
colours—even on positive blue, should our taste lead 
us in that direction. 

We have scarcely passed the threshold of our sub- 
ject, but are warned that our limits are exhausted. 
We must therefore postpone other observations, on 
many detai!s of the subject, to another occasion. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Drury Lane.—We are spared the necessity of 
detailing the plot of Mr. Bunn’s ‘ Bohemian Girl,’ — 
set by Mr. Balfe, and now running its career of 
nightly success—since the opera is based on the 
ballet of ‘The Gipsy,’ the second act of which 
will never be forgotten by those who have seen 
Fanny Elssler’s brilliant pantomime, accompanied 
by Weber's Preciosa music. We are inclined 
to think that a too great desire for English po- 
pularity has somewhat impaired the value of the 
opera, since it hardly reaches the solidity of one of 
the modern musical dramas given at the Parisian 
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Opéra Comique ; and thence, we fear, it may not 
prove sufficiently weighty to keep possession of a large 
stage, and to bear, without being borne down, spec- 
tacle so gorgeous as has been lavished on it. Briefly, 
we do not find the work so good of its kind as ‘ Ge- 
raldine,’ or ‘ Keolanthe.’ It contains taking ballads 
for Miss Rainforth, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Borrani, by 
which each singer gets an encore, and has deservedly 
advanced with the public. There is a very pretty 
gipsy chorus, the leading phrase of which, according 
to the modern plan, forms the thread, as it were, on 
which most of the scenes are strung; but the musical 
pieces of greater pretension are too fragmentary ; and 
more than one situation (witness Arline’s examination 
before the Count) is said, which ought to have been 
sung. Further to illustrate our meaning—the best 
thing in the opera is the introductory chorus and 
dialogue to the second act; while the splendours of 
the Presburg fair become unmeaning, owing to the 
tenuity of musical interest. But—not to quarrel with 
pippins because they are not pine-apples—Mr. Balfe 
has opened his better vein of melody, treated us to 
some piquant instrumentation, and finished his task 
more carefully than he used to do: and the opera will 
and ought to attract fora time. In addition to the ar- 
tists we have praised, we must commend Mr. Stretton, 
who always acts, and this time enters thoroughly into 
his part. The orchestra is mellow; and the chorus (our 
Billingtons would not believe such doings, could they 
revisit their old haunts!) positively accomplishes 
pianissimo, and sforzando, and crescendo effects. The 
dresses are superb, and the scenery picturesque and 
appropriate. 





Haymarket.—Another French vaudeville has 
been served up 2 I’ Anglaise, without the “ couplets,’ 
as a first course in the evening’s entertainment at this 
theatre. The originality of the plot is beyond ques- 
tion; the French vaudeville having been suggested 
by one of M. A. de Musset’s dramatized magazine- 
tales, the invention of which was derived from Mas- 
singer's ‘* Picture,’ which play was probably founded 
ona Spanish story. ‘Caught in a Trap’ is ushered in by 
a lively chorus of peasants, that gives promise of a sub- 
sequent musical treat, which is not fulfilled ; but this 
is accounted for by the circumstance of Mrs. Nisbett 
and Mr. Webster filling the parts originally intended 
for Madame Vestris and Mr. C. Mathews, whose pro- 
tracted absence from the theatre—occasioned by 
pecuniary embarrassments—obliged the manager to 
find substitutes for those clever performers. A more 
attractive bait than Mrs. Nisbett could not be desired ; 
her laugh is music of a mirthful kind; and though 
Mr. Webster, who is “ caught in the trap,” does not 
solace his captivity with a song, Buckstone, his fel- 
low-prisoner, is a sort of “ musical mouse,” and has a 
ravenous appetite for cheese. Mrs. Nisbett first ap- 
pears in the guise of a peasant boy, her merry face 
almost hidden in a bush of red hair, and then as a 
countess, in satin and feathers ; showing, in both cos- 
tumes, the arch joyousness which is the charm of her 
acting—to which, let us add by way of hint, she too 
often sacrifices traits of character. How she dupes 
the gallant soldier who has taken her husband _pri- 
soner, and turns the tables on him when he seeks to 
entrap her, let the piece itself tell ; for in this consists 
its amusement. The doleful dumps of two hungry 
captives, compelled to spin flax and work at a tam- 
bour frame for their suppers, by two such pretty task- 
mistresses as Mrs. Nisbett and Miss Julia Bennett, is 
enough to put any audience in good humour, espe- 
cially when Buckstone is in the case. 

Mr. and Mrs. Keeley are playing at the Princess's, 
but they have not yet appeared in any piece worthy 
of their talents. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Nov. 13,—A paper 
was read from M. de Ruolz, in which he pro- 
poses to substitute, for general purposes, the oxide 
of antimony for white lead, and thus prevent the 
painful diseases to which those who use and who 
prepare white lead are subject. Among its other 
advantages, he says that it is as pure in colour as 
the most beautiful silver white; it forms with oil an 
unctuous and cohesive mixture, and asa coating to 
wood or any other article is superior to white lead ; 
when dry it preserves its brilliancy, and, mixed with 
other colours, produces a much bettereffect than white 








lead ; it is also two-thirds cheaper. M.de Ruolz states, 
that in the preparation of the flower of antimony, 
there is no danger to the operator, and that in using 
it as a paint none of those emanations take place 
which make white lead so dangerous.—A paper 
entitled ‘ Remarks on the so-called Pigmy Race of 
the Valley of the Mississippi’ was received from S. G. 
Morton, M.D., Dr. Frost, of Nashville, having ob- 
tained a skeleton of one of these people, exhumed 
from a cemetery near the Cumberland Mountains, in 
White Country, Tenessee. These coffins (observes 
McCall) are from 18 to 24 inches in length, by 18 
inches deep and 15 wide. These are made of six 
pieces of undressed sandstone or limestone, in which 
the bodies are placed, with their shoulders and head 
elevated against the eastern end, and their knees 
raised towards the face, so as to put the corpse in a 
reclined or sitting position. The right arm resting 
on an earthen pot of about two pints in capacity, with- 
out legs, but with lateral projections for lifting them. 
With these pots, in some graves, are found basins and 
trays, also of pipeclay and comminuted shells mixed; 
and no one of these repositories is without cooking 
utensils. In one of the graves was found a complete 
skull, and an os femoris, but most of the other bones 
were broken in hastily removing them. This is said 
to be the largest skeleton ever found at any of these 
burying-grounds. It has the cranium very flat and 
broad, and very projecting front teeth, and appears 
to have pertained to an individual not over 12 or 14 
years of age. These remains-are to me, says Mr. 
Morton, an additional and convincing proof that the 
so-called pigmies of the Western countries were 
merely children, who, for reasons not readily ex- 
plained, but which actuate some religious communi- 
ties of our own time, were buried apart from the 
adult people of their own tribe.—Nov. 20.—A_ com- 
munication, in connexion with that made by M. de 
Ruolz, relative to the substitution of flower of anti- 
mony for white lead as paint, was made by M. Rous- 
seau. For some time past this gentleman has been 
endeavouring to extract the sulphur from pyrites, 
and, having succeeded in his experiments, he stated 
the result. His mode of operating is simple, being 
an imitation of the natural reaction by which oxy- 
gen is fixed on oxidable substances, by the influence 
of steam. It suffices to pass over sulphurets of iron, 
lead, copper, and antimony, a double stream of air 
and steam, for the pyritous mass to be reduced en- 
tirely to a sulphurous acid and a metallic oxide, in 
the form of an impalpable powder. Thus, the un- 
productive mines of antimony in France may be 
turned to immediate account, as this oxide is, with- 
out further preparation, in a fit state for mixing with 
oil, to be used as paint. All that remains to be 
ascertained is, that this substitute for white lead may 
be used with safety.—Several chemical papers were 
read, but none of a nature to interest the public.— 
M. Arago presented a model of the new flood-gates 
invented by M. Fourneyron, and which it is proposed, 
as already stated, to place under the arches of the 
Pont Neuf. 

Metropolitan Improvements—Destruction is doing 
its work energetically. The clump of buildings about 
the middle of Broad Street, St. Giles’s will soon be 
completely removed. At this point the new street 
from Waterloo Bridge will form the angle, and enter 
the new line from Oxford Street to Holborn. One 
half the houses are gone which obstructed the pro- 
posed street from Piccadilly to Long Acre. An act of 
parliament is to be applied for to widen the carriage 
road on the south side of Piccadilly, between Bolton 
Street and Park Lane, taking in so much of the 
Green Park as will make that portion of Piccadilly 
of a uniform width of seventy feet, or thereabouts, 
At the same time the government intend to apply for 
powers to commence the proposed Thames Embank- 
ment. On this subject Lord Lincoln has written the 
following letter to the Lord Mayor :— 

1, Whitehall Place, Nov. 8, 1843. 

My Lord,—As chairman of the « issi 's appointed b. 
Her Majesty for “inquiring into and considering the most 
effectual means of improving the metropolis, and providing 
increased facilities of communication within the same,” I 
have the honour to transmit herewith, for your Lordship’s 
information, a plan of the proposed embankment between 
Westminster and Blackfriars Bridges, for the construction 
of which it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to submit a bill to Parliament in the course of the ensuing 
session. It will afford me—as it will, 1am sure, afford the 
commissioners—great pleasure to find that the result of 
these inquiries into the expediency of the course proposed 
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Rev. Sydney Smith.—(Abridged from The T; 
In this journal there appeared about two tends. 
an announcement of the death of the Rey, Jam 
Tate, Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's, and vlear ef 
Edmonton, with some account of that eminent scholar, 
consistent politician, and, above all, most excellent 
Christian. By Mr. Tate’s death his family was almost 
suddenly deprived of the whole of that competence 
they had enjoyed but a short time, and which after 
almost half a century of straitened circumstances, 
seemed necessary for their support in that station of 
society to which they belonged. By the death of 
Mr. Canon Tate the living of Edmonton fell to the 
disposal of Mr. 8. Smith. We observe by the Clergy 
List that this gentleman possesses no other benefice 
but a small Chancery living in Somersetshire, under 
800/. a year. Edmonton is upwards of 1,500/. He 
might have appropriated it to himself. Frankly, and 
without solicitation, he, within a very few days of the 
death of his friend the father, bestowed the living on 
the excellent son, Mr. Thomas Tate. It was an 
unexpected solace to the afflicted—a home to the 
family—a fortune to those who had sustained a severe 
deprivation ; and the sacred duties of the living will, 
we have no doubt, be exemplarily performed by the 
present happy and grateful incumbent. ; 

Hurricane. — The following extract is from a 
letter received by Mr. E. Turner, M.P. for Truro, 
from his son, H.M. Consul at Carthagena, dated 
October 23rd: —‘*On the morning of the 2lst, 
a most awful catastrophe occurred here, in sight of 
my house. About 4 o’clock in the morning vivid 
lightning came on, with tremendous thunder—such 
lightning as was never seen at Carthagena within the 
memory of man. I left my bed, and proceeded to the 
window, where I had not been five minutes before I 
heard a great rushing of wind proceeding from the 
east, and I observed also a water-spout, which imme- 
diately burst, carrying with it into the air five large 
felucca boats, of forty to fifty tons each, which fell 
into the water again, upside down, and of course sank, 
with the poor sailors on board, fifteen of whom were 
drowned. It then proceeded in a north-west direc- 
tion, unroofing houses, carrying off timber trees, and 
even rocks of great weight. This morning, two poor 
fellows, sailors, who belonged to one of the vessels, 
were found dead about a league from Carthagena, 
having been carried off and dropped by the whirlwind. 
On the mole were thrown huge stones, houses were 
demolished, and the roof of the Prisichi, where the 
convicts are confined, was completely carried away. 
Strange, however, as it may seem, an English brig was 
at anchor within 50 yards of the spot where the water- 
spout burst, and sustained no damage whatever.” 





To CorresponpENTs.—J. W. G.—A letter and newspaper 
from Belfast—J. G.—received. 

We are obliged to “‘ A Reader,” but the name was so spelt 
in the Paris papers, and we cannot alter it on the report of an 
anonymous correspondent.—We have received another able 
letter from Mr. Borron, but the discussions which it involves 
are suited rather to a purely scientific journal, and we can- 
not further enter on the subject. His letter is left for him 
at our office in Wellington Street. 
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Just published, price 1s. 
IE AUTHORITY of SCRIPTURE with 
ry : 
Lord Jess wait a fronting. SeAvaR and WORSHIP to the 


I’: with Not 
nes MAN NEINFETTER 
Author of ‘Rules for Ascertaining the Sense conveyed in 
neient Greek Manuscripts,’ &c. 
__Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 
Handsomely| boundin — oy Ninety-three Wood Engravings, 


e 6s. 6d. 
[LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


and CONFIRN N 
MONUMENTS ro faTiO} S of SACRED HISTORY, from the 


(PT. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
From the Birmingham Herald. 
d bl to the library of 

















“Avaluable and 
every biblical student.” 
From the Rev. Thomas Seen Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 

Study re yoy ete 








rly three h xts 1 

expla in this ele —- df quocuted volume, ond in © ouamer 
equally curious and interesting.” 
London: D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 
Tn 2 vols. 8vo. with 4 Plates, vie 1. 8s. 

IsTORY of ANDREW’S, 
Opa’ lonastic, Academic, and Civil; comprisin 
te Kincipal p rt of the Ecclesiastical Histor os pes 
rd i . J. LYON, M.A., former! rly of Trinity College, 
Andrnages and now Presbyter ‘of the mernggs Chapel, St. 





ow ready. in small 8vo. p 

SUMMER at PORT PHILLIP; including 
Hon. R. DUNDAS MORIA. regarding that Colony. By the 
In small 8vo. price 3s. 


PLEA for WOMAN ; 


ion ; rs 


He iO nk Re meres on Recent Works on the subject. By 


William 'Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, London. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


By the Author of ‘Oliver Comes,’ *Marmaduke Wyvil,’ &c. 
vols. 


COL. DAVIDSON’S TRAVELS 


tty a Vindication of Cape of | Good 
he importance and extent of her natural Sphere of 


13, Great Marlborougb-street, Dee. 2. 


THE BROTHERS: 


On Ist — 2: price 2s. 6d. 
0 oO D’ G 

AND COREG MISCELLANY. 
“* Order, order, —Tue Ba-SPEAKER 
N.B. Order Bookselle ler, or of the Proprietors at the 


ZINE 


of any 
Office, |, ‘Adam-street, Adela, where all Communications for 
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A Tale of the Fronde. 
Il. 


AND 


ADVENTURES IN UPPER INDIA; 


From Bareilly in Robilcund, to Hurdwar and Nabun in the 
Himalaya Mountains; with a Tour in Bundelcund ; a Sporting 
Excursion in the Kingdom of ‘Oude + a Voyage down “the Ganges, 
&c. 2 vols. small 8vo. 21s. bound. 


ut. 


THE LIGHT DRAGOON. 


By the Author of ‘ The Subaltern,’ ‘ The Hussar,’ * The Chelsea 
Pensioners, &c. 2 vols. small 8vo, 21s. bound. 


lv. 


Vor. VI. or LIVES or THE 


QUEENS OF ENGLAND: 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Price 10s, 6d. bound, with llustrations. 
New and revised Editions of os ne First Five Volumes are alsonow 


v. 
LETTERS OF 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Edited, — =. Historical latredection and Notes, 
NES STRICKLAND. 


New and me... bition, with mamta Additions, uniform 
with Miss Strickland’s * Lives of the Queens of England,’ in2 
vols. with Portrait, &c. 21s. bound. 


The following are just ready : 


vi. 


MY ADVENTURES 


By COL. MAXWELL, 
Author of ‘A Run through the United States,’ &c. 
2 vols. small 8vo. 


Vil. 


WILD SPORTS 


IN EUROPE, ASIA, _ ane 


By LIEUT. “COL. NA 
Author of ‘Scenes and Sports in foe ands,’ &e. 
2 vols. small 8vo. 


WHITE FRIARS; 


Or, The Days of Charles the Second. 
An HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


Tue DecemBper NuMBER OF 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 


Magazine and Humorist, 
Contains the following Articles: 
“ New Views of Morals ond Society. 
. The Value of a Shawl. By Mrs. “irollope. 
3 Song of the Old Year. By Eliza Cooke. 
4. Red Coats and Black Gowns. By L. Mariotti. 
5. ARamble among the Haunts of Paul = Virginia, and a 


isit to their Graves 
6. Reminisc ences of a Medical Student, No. XIV., The Mys- 
terious Corpora 


7. The, Master Passion. a Gratien, Esq., Author of 
‘Highways and Byw Bd * Concladed. 

8. Recollections of the waperor Napoleon, By Mrs. Abcll, 
ate Miss E. Balcombe. 

9. Recreations in Natural History, No. XX. 

10. The -” idow's Alms-house, by the Author of ‘ Peter Priggins,’ 

. The Female Amanuensis. 

i. Confessions of a Keyhole. B Laman Blanchard, Esq., 
Part Il. The Good Man and his Wife. 

12. Elistoniana ; : or, Original Anecdotes of the late R. W. Ellis- 
ton, Esq. . Moncrieff. Exq. Concluded. No. XU. 
Elliston’s Valour— Elliston’ 's Table Talk. 

13. Short Rides in an Author's Omnibus. 


Army and Navy. 
Tue DecemMBER NuMBER or CoLBURN’S 


UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 
And Naval and Military Journal. 


Contains the following arnt :—A Glance upon Spain, with a 
Recollection of the Siege of Cadiz, No, 11.—Stray Gleanings from 
Sritish Battle Fields: Vimiero, by Lieut -Col, Napier—Extracts 
rom the Diary of a ‘Naval Surgeon—André's Request—On the 
Errors and Faults in ome Military System, by Col. Firebrace— 
Personal Ad in Goorste, Circassia, and 
yo by Lieut.-Col. Camero ton, C.B.--Notes on Desertion in 
the Army—The United Services’-Historical ‘Sketch of Military 
Punishments, by ~ Marshall—Narrative of the Overland Jour- 
ney of Sir John and Lady Franklin from Hobart Town to Mac- 








of the 

Character, by Lieut.-Col. Wilkie—A Scene in 

of Circassian Independence—The 
—The Fate of —_ Sopddert and Capt. Co 

a Events in the Punjaub—Stations of the 

my ai motions and A 

ae Det y Intelligence of the Mon 
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OURSE of INSTRUCTION on the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE, founded on Experience. By A. 
by permission to Her Majesty the Queen 


Published by D. Matt Foreign Bookseller, No. 158, Fleet- 
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human race. 


quarrie Harbour—Reminiscences of a Light Dragoon—Narrative 
Niger Expedition—Military Anecdotes and by 


Army and the Repealers— 
a nolly—Affairs at the 


cg ~ with all the 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 


Just published, 54 2s. cloth, 
LECTURE to YOUNG MEN on CHAS- 
TITY. By Dr. SYLV ESTER GRAHAM, of Boston, U.S. 
This little work a of the Cai agen. Prevention, and Cure of 
ly 1 afflicts | the 
Cahew id be read ot on young man and guar- 





ian of ly 





On December Ist. post 8vo. No. 3 of 
MURRAY" 


C “Dosen tof and HOME LIBRARY, 


Designed to furnish Cheap Literature to all classes of 


“BISHOP HEBER’S INDIAN JOURNALS, 
Part I., price a, Sd. to be completed in Two Volumes. 
hn Murray, Albemarle-street. 








Just published, in demy 8vo. with Maps by Arrowsmith, 4s. 
HE SANDWICH ISLANDS: Progress of 
Events since oe Discovery Fete val Cook, Their 
occupation by Lord George Paulet. eir value and impor- 
tance. By ALEX. SIMPSO) 
e acting there as 4 Maye a + Cons: 
“A very strat btforward and good historical a of the 
Sandwich Islands,’'— Litera Gasette. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


n post 8vo. with a Portrait, &c. price 8s. 6d.. 
ORRESPONDENCE between BURNS 
and CLARINDA; with a Memoir of Mrs. M‘LEHOSE 
(eriede Arranged and Edited by her Grandson, W. C. 


“A volume which reveals what has been a mystery for the 
last half century; the last to be unveiled connected with that 
man, who must ever hold the first lace i in the poetic Htorgture 
as in the national heart of Scotland."’—Tait's Magazine, for 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. "London. 
ENTIRELY NEW — FOR THE a 
Now published, ic am Spooner, 377, Stra’ 
N ECCENTRIC EXCURSION to CHINA. 
A most amusing and novel Game, humorously illustrated 

- coloured. Price 7s. 
. The Travellers of. Asia 5 with upwards of 50 
Views of the principal Cities of this anattes ot the globe, geo- 


hically defined, and th whole rendered into a most 
eeclen cad toe Game. With Descriptions. 7s, 6d. 











coloure 
3. The Travellers of Europe, on the same plan ; 
web Views of all the Capitals of Europe. 7s. 

r. Spooner has a great variety of Games and Dissected 
Puzzles of recent — 


published, 
ROPORTION, a the GEOMETRIC PRIN- 
J CIPLE of BEAUTY ANALYSED. By D. R. HAY, De- 
corative Painter to the Queen, Edinburgh. In royal: 4to. with 17 
Plates and 38 Woodcuts, price 25s. 


Lately published, - the same Author, 





The Natural Principles and Analogy of the Har- 
=f of Form. In royal 4to. with 18 Engravings and Woodcuts. 
rice 15s. IL 


The Laws of Harmonious Colouring adapted to 
Interior Decorations. The 4th ith edition, with 8 coloured Dia- 
grams, 8vo. Price 7%. 
*'In'so far as we know, Mr. Hay Hay is the first and only modern 
Artist who has entered upon the study of these subjects without 
the trammels of prejudice and aut ority. Setting aside the 
ordinances of fashion, as well as the dicta of speculation, he has 
sought the foundation of his profession in the properties of 
light, and in the laws | of visual ‘sensation, by which these re 

riies are Tr an The truths to which he 
fee appealed are fundamental and Cade: and the con- 
clusions which he has deduced from them will admit of no mo- 
ditication either from taste or fashion. Notwithstanding some 
trivial points of difference between Mr. Hay's views and our 
own, we have derived the greatest pleasure from the perusal of 
these works. They are alt composed with accuracy and even 
elegance. His opinions and views are distinctly brought before 
the reader x stated with that modesty which characterizes 
qeains. and ._ at firmness which indicates truth.""— Edinburgh 

eview, Octo! » 1843. 
+ Wilkiam Black wood & Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, 








ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS,. 
In cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the work, 


UCLID" S ELEMENTS of PLANE 
GEOMETRY: 2 EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLRY, A.B. 
Author of the‘ e History of Maritime an ‘Inland Discovery,” 
e Negroland of the Arabs,” &c 
“ This is the hone edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 
peared"— Atheneum—* w ich, for brevity, clearness, and iscern- 
ingattention tothe wants eflearnc rs, cannot be easily surpassed."" 
— Dublin University Mag. 
Uniform with the‘ Elements." price 3s. 
0oO L EY’S GEOMETRICAL ‘PROPOSI- 
TIONS DEMONSTRATED; ora ey lomngnt to Euclid : 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended eengete., for 
the use of Teachers and private —” Upw wards of 120 Pro- 
poritions irgond from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illus- 
trat ne i 
* Will be . found of = value as an aid to teachers of 
the Mathematics.” i Monthly Mag. 
ic. 8v0. price Is. 6d. 7 
OOLEY’S FIGUR of EUCLID; being the 
Diagrams illectrating the ‘ Elements,’ with the Enuncia- 
tions, printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
bart & Co. Ave Maria-lane, ag 
* Orders received by all Bookselle 
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Just published, 12mo. price 5s. 6d. cloth 
INTS towards the FORMATION of CHA- 
RACTER, wi b reference chiefly to SOCIAL DUTIES. 
Bya nae KEN ENG <9 \y gee N. 
Simpkin, Marshall & © 
a enlarged, 18mo. = 2s. 6d. 
feRMAT. COMFORT; or, Popular Hints for 
ainst Colds, Coughs, and Consumption. 
By Seceoncn Y LEre EVRE, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College 


bysici 
London: John Churchill. Princes-street, Soho. 


Just published, Ulestresed 7 re Weaheute, 2nd edition, fcap. 
BuLEMENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 
being an Experimental Introduction to the Study of the 
Pazeeal Selencen. By GOLDING BIRD, A.M. M.D. F.L.S. 
London: aah Churchill, Princescsireet. Soho. 
blished, 8vo. cloth, 


Puna of MEDICINE, - comprehending 
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HE 








General Pathology and Therapeutics. By CHARLES 
WILLIAMS, M.D. F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in Uni- 


versity Co)l 
Leadon: Jobn Churchill, Princes:street. Robe. 
Just ar a MEDI cloth, | 
MANUA DICAL *SURISPRU- 
DENCE and he. By A, 8. TAYLOR, Lec- 
turer on Medical Jurisprudence and Chemistry at Guy's Hos- 


tal. 
- London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 7s. i 
N SUPERSTITIONS connected with the 
HISTORY and PRACTICE of MEDICINE and SUR- 
GERY. By T. J..PETTIG of F.R.S. F.S.A., Surgeon to 
Her Royal ‘tighness the Duchess of Kent, &e. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 9s. with a Preface by Prof. Liebig. 
LEMENTARY INSTRUCTION in CHE- 
MICAL ANALYSIS, as practised in the Laboratory of 
Giessen. By Dr. C. REMIGIUS FRESENIUS, Chemical Assis- 
tantin the Giessen ome wg &c. Edit A by LLOYD BUL- 
LOCK, Member of the Chemical Society, & 

The original work has had a most extensive sale and reputa- 
tion in Germany. This English edition has been prepared with 
the co-operation of the author: it gs much new matter, 
and the pes } imppovements & m proce 

: John Churchil Princes-street, Soho. 
Just eI the 4th edition, with Plates, 8vo. cloth, 20s. 
N the N and TREATMENT of 
TOMACH and a oe DISEASES; being an Inquiry 
into the Connexion of tes, Calculus, and other Affec- 
tions of oe pideers and Bladder, with Indigestion. By WIL- 
LIAM PROUT, M.D. F.R.S. 
London: John Churchill, Princerstreet. Soho. 
Just published, 8vo. 2s. 
ATARACT AND ITS ‘TREATMENT ; 
comprising an easy mode of dividing the Cornea. for its 
Extraction, and_appropriate meane gor removing the d 

















CATLIN’S TRAVELS IN NORTH Bp en 
New and ead mt in 2 large 8vo. 
ETTERS and NOTES on the MANNERS, 
CUSTOMS, and Rw? of the NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS: written during Eight Years’ Travel nmeneet the 
Wildest Tribes of Indians in North America. By GEORGE 
—. With 400 Illustrations, from Original Paintings by 
e ith 
vA work of extrnerdinaty interest and value.” —Lit. Gaz. 
D. Rose (late Tilt & Bogue). Fleet-street. 





ow ready, price Half-a-Crown, 
HE COMIC ALMANACK for 1844; con- 
taining Twelve Engravings by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
and qrany other Embellishments. 

inex® tible George is this year more 
ontgual than ever, and, if possible, even more delightfully 
comic. ‘Two of the plates are 2 Tiads i in their way, and are in 
themselves such proofs of originality and talent, that we would 

give six times the price of the Almanack for either.”"—Lit. Gaz. 

D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 


HE MEDICAL TIMES ALMANACK vill 
be ready in the last week in December. The enormous 
sale of last year’s Almanack justifying the most limitless ex- 
penditure in Going justice to the Almanack for 1844, the conduc- 
tors of the Medical Times will present it to the public with 
numerous novel attractions, and more than one-third larger 
than the last—viz. 96 quarto columns for 5d.; it will contain, in 
addition to the usual Almanack matter, a collection of medical 
and surgical recipes, ingredients of the principal patent medi- 
cines, an abstract of the Pharmacopeia,&e. Price 5d., stamped 
Gd. Advertisements to be sent in immediately. 


This day is published, by Messrs. Fhenes west & Co. 27, 
Paternoster-row, London, price 1s. 6d. 
WEATHER ALMANAC, on Scientific 
Principles, for the tye 1844, 
By P. MURPHEY, Esq. 
Author of the ‘ Weather Almanac for 1833,’ &c. &c.; and Mem- 
ber of the Scienziati Italiani, or National Institute of Italy. 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED, 
2 Tr Ek with Portraits from Original Wart &e. 


L®t™ ERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 


Ear or Orrorp, 
'O SIR HORACE MANN, 
His Britannic Majesty s Resident at me C court of Florence, 
m the year 1760 to 
Printed ‘irom the Original Manuscripts, 
ncluding Seri 
“This Ne, is a perfect a of informa- 
tion from the very best sources—politics from the fountain-head 
of parties—debates by the best of reporters—foreign affairs from 
an habitué of diplomatic society—sketches of public characters 
be their intimate acquaintance or associate—the gossip of fashion- 
le life from a man of fashion—literature from a man of letters 
—the arts from a man of taste—the news of the town from a 
member of every club in St. James's-street—and all this retailed, 
by a pen whose vesnene and sraphic, power is equalled by no- 
thing but the wonderfal industry and perseverance with which 
it was plied through so long a series of years.”"— Quarterly Rev. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 

















forms of that affection By JO SCOTT, Senior Su 
the Lg paaten Ophthalmic oapltal. Surgeon to the 
lospi 
a "Lon fon: John Churchill, Princes street, Soho. 
blished. 8vo. 

ULMONARY" CONSUMPTION SUCCES. 
FULLY TREATED WITH NAPHTHA. By JOHN 

) ye M.D., Senior Physician to the a Re 


nsary 
“Ife rlenes ves the correctness of {hes tatements. 
Dr. Hastings will The ‘0 o the ‘heme 2 


race,””"— lohnson’ 
ndon : John “Churchill, Peinces-streets Soho. 
Just TOPE DIA 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
HE CYCLOPEDIA of THREE THOU- 
SAND PRACTICAL crt in all the Useful and 
Domestic Arts; being a complete Book of Reference for the 
ere ‘Tradesman, and Amateur. By a PRACTICAL 


CH 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Just published, 2nd edition, with Plates, 8vo. cloth, l4s. 
NTERMARRIAGE;; or, the Natural Laws by 
which Deonty. Health, and Intellect result from certain 
8, an rmity, Disease, ani Insanity from others. 
With delineations of the functions and capacities which each 
parent bestows on Children, and 4, account it of corresponding 
effects in the begeding of animals. ALEX, WALKER. Esq 
The production of certain —. y certain eamananss 
is nowa eo upon which no controversy can exist.”’— Atlas. 
ndon : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
Just published, 3rd edition, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
HE ANATOMY of the BLADDER and of 
the URETHRA. and'the Trectment of the Cesirustions 
to which these Passages are liable. By G. J. GUTHRIE, F.R.S. 
Surgeon to the Westagtuster Hospital 
y the same Mcthor 
On + aaa of the Head affecting the Brain, 4to. 


boa 


eon to 
ndon 

















* London : John Churchill, Princes-street. Soho. 
THE LIBRARY OF MEDICINE; 


competing ¢ A Sesion of Original Dissertations. 
D_AND EDITED 

ALEXANDER. TWEEDIE, M.D. Fa R.S. &e. 
PRACTICAL MEDICINE, consisting of Trea- 
tises by Doctors pe Budd—W. Budd—Burrows 
— Christison — Carpenter — Fe eee — ‘ory — Hope —Joy— 
Locock — Prichard-Rowland —Schedel— Shapter— Symonds — 
Fesion— Theo. Th - Th atson— Williams. 

In 5 vols. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. per volume, cloth. 


A SYSTEM of MIDWIFERY. By Edward 
Rigby. M.D. &c. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


0h LEITER'S ANATOMY. Translated 
Dr. etten, and Revised by Professor Sh ,of 7 
b # College. In 2 vols. contatning 1,232 closely printed p ak 
wsowarde of 200 Illustrations, with a copious index, &c. Post 8vo. 
ice 18s. per volume, cloth let 
“ Having derive a much pleasure from ‘Cruveilhier’s Descrip- 
tive Anatomy,’ as lately published in an English translation with 
numerous illus’ strations, | recommend it thoroughly to your 
notes. ot arrangement and gengeel views are —— and 
a e 
full, accurate, and. cathtastery. without being prolix or -- TY 
Re xhibits the science in its present advanced state; and is by 
r the best work that T — of in our language, asa guide 0 
practitioner,” 











the students, and a a of reference for the 
wrence, in his Suri 


Whittaker & & Co, Ave Maria-lane, 


FOR AUTHORS PUBLISHING, 
Now ready, 4th Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth iT or 3s, post ND 
AUTHOR’S PRINTING 
PUBLISHING ASSISTANT. 

A Guide to the Printing, Correcting, and Publishing New 
Works, comprising Explanations of the Process of Printing; 
Preparation and Calculation of Manuscripts; Choice of Paper, 
Type, Binding, Illustrations. Publishing, Advertising, Estimates 
of Cost for Large or Small Editions, &c., with an Exemplifica- 
tion and Desc! a of the Typographical Marks used in the 
Correction of t 

very one who ee written or dl may write for the press, 
should possess | this work.” — Metropoli 
& Otley, Publish Cc duit-street. 





Ripe Just published, price ——— 
HOUGHTS ber CAUSES of COMPaggs 
MOTIONS 
WHIRLWINDS. HURRIC NES and EARTHQUAKES 
By PETER ‘CUNNINGHAM. § on, R.N 
Londen: T.& ne, 29, New ands, 


Just POOP in one Baris volume, fep. 8v. V0. price 
COMPA 


ANION for the SICK CHA} 
rit. Ly bey owe of [Original Poetry, &c. aaa 
° mns for the Co e 
the Kev. W. Marsh, Dik” <<" “< Gedicated by perm 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

Just a} by Brockhaus. Leipzig. ond 
RISTOPHANES USTSPIELE, 
Uebersetzt und erlaut rt J 
i ‘io, oy zt und erlautert von — ag MULLER. Band 














om, Plutus, renee and 
Williams & Norgate, Foreign B ksellers, 14, H tre 
Covent-rare en. oe 


ERMAN and CLASSICAL CATALOGUE cratis, 


Ww star «8, BY roe CRUIKSHANK, 
ust ready, in 8vo. c 
M*ivx, Gon of ROBERT WILLIAM ELLIs- 
TON, Comedian. 
Joyousest of once embodied spirits.” 


of Elliston,’ b; Lamb, 

‘ By GEORGE RAYMOND, beq. tO" 
“ They are so nicely written, are compiled from such authentic 
sources, and give us so perfect a view of the character of our 
Reto, cee they cannot fail to interest even the most superficial 








locurnal. 

- We must call attention to the  neantifel Illustrations by the 
unrivalled George Cruikshank. The lik: d 
inimitable.’ **_Birming “ Advertiser mane 6 Geer SES 

John Mortimer, Publisher, Adelaide-street, Trafalgar-square. 
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PICTU REQUE EDIFICES, and ANCIENT CHUR 
of ENGLAND, from Drawings made expressly for the ARCHES 
J.D. HARDING, and net Fomine Artists. The whole executed 
in Litho-tint by Mr. HARDING. With descriptive Letter-press 
pe pone aes on Wood. Edited by S.C. HALL. 


Prints, imperial 4to. 5s. ; Proofs, columbier 4to. 7s. 6d.; Proofs 
on India paper, imperial folio, to range with ‘ Nash's Mansions,’ 
and other Works of the same size, 12s.—As only Copres 
of this Edition are printed, an early Subscription is necessary, 

(The Publication will be strictly limited to Twenty-four Parts.) 

Part II. contains :—Penshurst, from the Park ; Pensburst, the 
ay Yard, et D. Harding. Blickling’ Hall, Norfolk— 

.~b. Harding. —Part I ethene Hall, Kent. Cobham Church, 
fant West-Stow Hall, Suffolk. 

Chapman & “Hall, 186, Strand. 


Just published, price 4s. 6d. 
Vy ESMERISM: its History; Phenomena and 
Practice. With > Ropers of | of Cases developed in Scotland, 

By W 1 LANG. 











“To those who wish for an teed and useful manual of 
Mesmerism, we heartily recommend this work, To the in- 
quirers wishing to comprehend a wide field in a brief glance, 
Mr. Lang’s little book will be extremely valuable.”— The 
Phreno- Magnet. 

ndon: Wm.S. Orr & Co.; and H. Relive. 
Fraser & Co. ; Dublin: Wm. Curry, jun. & 


Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty = Prince Albert. 
NEW ILLUMINATED ANNUAL. 
Just published, in Quarto, handsomely bound morocco, price 
r) 


wo Guineas, 
HE VICTORIA ANNUAL for 1844; - 
isting of a series of Eighteen Emblematical Design 
Printed in TL doers and Gold, drawn, in the Missal Style of tt the 
‘ifteenth Century, by JU STIN Li OE , On each page 
wi 


Edinburgh : 





pow an Acrostic Poem, Le 
don : Longman, Brown, Green & | oeet, 





To be pygisees on the Ist of wo 4 1844, 
Montbly Parts, price 1s. 
HE CHRONICL LES of the ‘BASTILE: 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANC 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 
Each Pom will contain Two I ostrations on Steel, 
y RO eear CRUIK! 
is work is lnipoted to m prise the secret history of the 
celebrated “* Bastille St. Antoine, from the period of its erec- 
tion to that =f mes demolit 
T. C. New PE ortimer-street, Cavendish-square ; and to 
be had of ‘all jookselle 


M® NEWBY? S NEW WORKS OF 
INTEREST. 
THE LATE MISS ELLEN PICKERING’S a NOVEL. 
Now ready. in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
E GRUMBLER. 
By the Author of * Nan Darrell,’ ‘ Friend or Foe?’ &c. 

Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 

THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 
By the Author of ‘ The gener ee , 





Now ready, in 3 vols. po 
LORD DACRE OF GiLSL aN YD. 
No rm rood, in 3vols. post 


E BEL OF THE FAMILY. 
By Mrs. GREY, Author of ‘ The Young Prima Donna,’ &c. 
In THE Press. 
ond Edition, in 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 
IRELAND AND ITS RULERS SINCE 1829. 
T. C. Newby, 65, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 


POPULAR WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


I. 
HE YOUNG STUDENT; 
LPH and VICTOR. 
By MADAME GUIZOT. Feap. 8vo. 8s. 
“The nerrati ive possesses all the attractions which chain 
curiosity, and it abounds in — "— Literary Gazette. 





benatee™ YOUNG ‘ISLANDERS: 
‘ale of the ast Cent —/ 
JEFFERY, TAYLO Fea 
“One of A 4 vee juvenile works that has. ately Ropueet. — 
Court Journal. 


it. 
MAY YOU LIKE IT. 
Rev. C. B. Tavure. 


BARKER's 1’ poe agg ag a 
With Author's i es CL 
"EMPRIERE’s CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 
ntaining a opetene Account of Persons, Places, and 
itemarkable ony « of Art, &c., mentioned in Ancient Authors, 
“S banned — has undeune revision from time to time, and 
ae greatest additions e by Professor Anthon have 
introduc Assistance from other eminent scholars was also 
obtained by Mr. Barker, ont subsequent editors, and a vast 
quantity of matier thus collected. It is now the fullest Dic- 
tionary on the subject (containing upwards of 1100 octavo pages, 
double columns), and as works of reference cannot be too com- 
prehensive, it is hoped it will be di istinguished from the old 
meagre editions and abridgements, which, though little less in 
price. = nets ooo a — of the laformetion.. all & Cor 
don : ittaker 50. kin, Ma’ 
Washbourne. Eton: E. P. Williams. Phagby : : Combe & Crossley. 


ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists, and 
Mechanics. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elemen- 
tary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the | 
of the public at large. To youth of either sex at — a 
private schools ; to persons whose education has been 
or whose attention has not been directed in carly life to such 
studies; and to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will 
be found particularly suited. The principles of the various 
Sciences are rendered as familiar and brought as near to our 
commnagestateepee _— “a th “\ yen er yo of roves te 

ain for mind, and brief for the 
Elements oF each Science are reduced not only to their simplest 
but to their shortest form. 

1, A System of Popular Geometry. Containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces; 
sary and safiicient for a right understanding of vagy © _ — 
Fesenee | 2 = a ing Truths a and general Principles. eorg 

rl 2 Go Fourt 4s. 6d. clo I 
2. Companion to the Popular Geometry. _In 
which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarised, illus- 

rated, and rendered practically useful to me vesions - 
of Life, with numerous Cuts. con Edition. 4s. " 

System of Popular A igebra, “with ‘* Beetios 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 








4, A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 
and Spherival; with Popular Treatises on hee. ont 


gee of “Algebra to Geometry. Secon 
ot 

re k this limited knowledge oA these 
* For adenta w who galy ,a poe ited knowledge o, with 





By the 
Fifth Edition, few. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth ; 10s. 6d. 
“ Full of the. of feeli yy ive to the beautiful 
in nature and li md You is e It’ amply merited the success 
its simple pps touch have obtai '— Literary Gasette. 





(late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 











more ~ aot, ethan Darley’ s Popular Geometry and Algebra.” 


“Gute & Gelten Booksellers and Publishers to University 
College, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
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N° 8407] 
This day is published, price 22. 6d. 
HE ECLECTIC REVIEW. for DECEMBER. 


Grammar and Grammarians. 
- a Diary of the Times of Charles IT. 
3. Christian Missions—Phillippo’s Jamaica. 
4, Suppression of the Opium Trade. . 
5. Backhouse’s Visit to the Australian Colonies, 
6. Fisher's Anouals for pe. 
i t Peel, &c. &c. 
es T. Ward & Co. Paternoster-row. 
RASER’S 


MAGAZINE for 
1. The History of a Week. 


Price 2s. 6d., contains: 
ini of Men and Things. By One who has a good 
2% Dea eer No. X. Leopold I. King of the Belgians. 
3. A Forest Hom 


e. 
. the Effects of Moral Causes on the Prosperity of 
- ENations. By the Right Hon. Warren Hastings. 
5. Portrait of : : 1 me 
¥ enta . 
. fithery Tableaux ; or, Scenes from the Wars of Napoleon, 
itched after the manner of Callot. By Captain Orlando 





DECEMBER, 


bertash. 
8. the Land- Bird at Sea. 
4, Grant in Paris. By Fitz-Boodle. 
30, Fanny Elssler at the Havannab. 
1 Wnbes : Done with Ireland now? 
y e 
< ar W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No, CCCXXXVIII. Ped DECEMBER, 1843. Price 2s. 6d. 
‘ontents, e 

I. Lectures at the Royal Academy—II. Something about Music 

lil. The Purple Cloak ; or the Return of Syloson to Samos— 

1V. Love aud Death—V. The Bridge over the Thur. From the 

Schwab—VI. The Banking-House. Part 2—VII. 

College Theatricals—VIII. Lines written in the Isle of Bute, by 

De ‘rave’ rim Khan. Conclusion—X. Notes of 

a Tour of the Disturbed Districts in Wales—X1. Adventures in 

Texas, No.2. A Trial by Jury—XII. Poem from the Russian 
XIII. Marston; or the Memoirs of a Statesman. Part VI. 

William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 

2, Pall Mall, London. 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER, price 1s., contains :—The Correspondence 
between Burns and Clarinda—Scenes in the Life of an Authoress 
Order rersus Tidiness—Reminiscences of Sir Walter Scott, Sir 
Henry Raeburn, &c.; by John Morrison—Minor Spanish Poetry 
of the 16th Century—Lyon’s History of St. Andrew's, and of 
Episcopacy in Scotland—An Irishman's Thouzhts on Repeal— 
Poetry—Literary Register; The Annuals for 18i1, &c.—Post- 
script; Lord Brougham and his Detractors. 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
ITERARY and SCIENTIFIC TREATISES, 
republished from the Seventh Edition of the ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA BRITANNICA, in post 8vo. Volumes, neatly bound in 














cloth. 

Painting and the Fine Arts . . . . « price 6s. 
Godlogy . ss 0 «© 0 0 0 0 te we 6 price Ge, 
Physical Geography .. .. . « « price 6s, 
Steam and Steam Navigation . . . « price 9s. 
The Steam-Engine. . . . . « « » price 9s. 
Molluscous Animals . . . . . + ~ price Gs. 
Railways . . 2 2 6 6 6 6 2 © o ~price 9s. 
Microscope. . 2 2 « 0 « + « « price 9. 
History of Rome . .... . » « price 6s. 
Horticulture. . . . . » »« © » ~ price 6s. 
Printing and Type-Founding . . . . price 6s. 
Physiology and Phrenology, 2 vols. . . price 12s. 


Poetry, Romance, and Rhetoric . . . price 6s. 
Magnetism . . . . « 1 © «© « « price Gs. 
| ne eee 


Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; 
And sold by all Booksellers. 


UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, No. 10, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
Established January, 1819. . : 

President—Sir James Rivett Carnac, Bart. Rook Cliff, Lymington. 
Vice~ President—Geo. Forbes, . 9, Park-square, Regent’s-park. 
ith Twelve Directors. 

FACILITIES are offered by this long-established Society to 
suit the views and the means of every class of insurers. Premiums 
are received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or upon an in- 
creasing or decreasing scale. Or one-half only of the usual 
rate, with interest on the remainder, will be received for five or 
seven years, the other half to be paid at the convenience of the 


assured. 
rene jusured for life participate septennially in the profits 
A liberal commission is allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
D FOGGO, Secretary. 


N.B. Agants are wanted in towns where none have been yet 
appointed. 


ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
49, Parliament-street, Westminster.— Capital 500,000/, 


% Directors. 
HenryEdzeworth Bicknell, Esq.| James Hunt, Esq. 
William Cabel, Esq. John Arscott Lethbridge, Esq. 








Thos. Somers Cocks, jun. Esq. | Edmund Lucas, Esq. 
George Henry Drew, Esq. George Kennet Pollock, Esq. 
William Evans, Esq. James Lys Seager, Esq. 
Pilliam Freeman, Esq. John Bazley White, Esq. 
rancis Fuller, Es: Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. 


q. 
Joseph Henry Goodhart, Esq. 
Physician—William Richard Basham, M.D. 
Surgeons—Alfred Leggatt, Esq.; George D. Pollock, Esq. 
_ Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph & Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. J. L. Bicknell and J. C. Lethbridge. 
The leading features of this Society are— 
bet very moderate Rate of Premium when viewed as com- 
Tue sorchlas (5 thetAcaree tr 
3 antage to the Assurers i - 
titled to three-fourths of the profits. ete 
The assurance of a certain bonus. 
The facility for securing debls. 
he allowance of haf the Annual Premium to remain unpaid 
OF seven years, and 
wht accommodation of temporary loans to the Assured on 
ailable security. Immediate and deferred Annuities are 
— by this Society on terms advantageous to the Public. 
iberal Commission allowed to Professional Gentlemen and 
Agents introducing business to the Office. 
EDWARD T, RICHARDSON, Secretary. 





DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
MEDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 
IVE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. Capital 500,000, This 
Office is provided with very accurately constructed Tables, by 
which it can Assure Diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. In- 
creased Annuities granted on unsound Lives, the amount varying 
with the particular disease. Members of Consumptive Families 
assured at Equitable Rates. Loans granted upon personal se- 
curity. F. G. P, NEISON, Actuary. 


A. M. PERKINS'S PATENT HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING. 

OR the successful operation of the above Plan, 
references may be made to the British Museum, the 
Chapels Royal, Whitehall and St. James's, Marlborough House, 
and Whitley Court, the residences of Her Majesty ‘the Queen 
Dowager, his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury's Palaces at 
Lambeth and Addington ; bis Grace the Duke aufort’s at 





ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
AN PANY, 4, New Bank-buildings, and 10, Pall Mall East; 
instituted in 1309. Incorporated by Roya! Charter. 

His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, President. 

Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman of the London Board. 

Francis Warden, Esq. (Director H.E.1.C.) Vice-Chairman. 

John Webster, M.D. 24. Brook-street, Physician, 

Capital 1,000,000/. fully subscribed. 
Annual Revenue, from Life Premiums........£84,000 
Accumulated Assurance Fund, exceeding «... 380,000 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The Directors beg to remind those desirous of effecting Assu- 
rance on their lives, that all Policies opened with this Office on 
the participating scheme, before the 31st of December inst., will 
secure the full benefit of the current year's og | at the 
approaching septennial investigation in 1844, when, from the 
prosperous state of the Company's busin a iderable ad- 
dition, or bonus, to the existing policies may be confidently 
expected. 

Fire Insurances may be effected al the Company's Western 
Branch Office, 10, Pall Mall East, on Private Houses, Country 
Mansions, Furniture in the same, and Farm Steadings, at the 
lowest rates of premium corresponding‘to the risk. 

Prosp » € Tables of Rates, and a full List of the 
Directors, &c. whoare all responsible Partners, may be obtained 
on application to Messrs. B, and M. Boyd, Resident Members of 
the Board, 4, New Bank-buildings; or to the Actuary, 10, Pall 
Mall Kast. JOHN KING, Actuary. 











o 
ton; hisGrace the Duke of Wellington's at Strathfield- 
saye; his Grace the Duke of Hamilton's Palace at Hamilton; 
the Lord Chancellor's and Vice-Chancellor’s Courts at West- 
minster and Lincoln's Inn; the Insolvent Debtors Court ; the 
Old Bailey Sessions House; School of Design and Tithe Com- 
i P ces, S t House; Register of Design 





$ . signs end 
Record-office; Lincoln's-inn and Gray's-inon Chapels; Inner 
Temple Hall; County Fire Office ; Register Office and Justiciary 
‘ourts, Edinburgh; Charles Babbage’s, Esq. Dorset-street, Man- 
chester-square; and many other Private Residences, 
Buildings, Churches, Hospitals, Lunatic Asylums, Union Poor 
Houses, Prisons, Hothouses, Conservatories, &c. &c. 
Manufactory, No. 6, Francis-street, Gray’s-inn-road. 


ARNOLD'S INDELIBLE MARKING 
e INK, for Silk, Linen, and Cotton, which requires no pre- 
paration, ands warranted not to injure the finest fabric. 
In neat cases, wich directions for use...... 
Superior India Rubber Court Plaister, in 
Purified Violet, Camphor, and Charcoal Tooth- 
powder, recommended by the faculty, in boxes .. 6d. and ls, 
Medicated Pomatum, strongly recommended for 
the nursery and toilet, in potS...+..essesecsceeceeees 6d, 

To be had of every_respectable Stationer and Chemist in 
Town and Country.—Wholesale and Export Warehouse, 12, 
Curzon-street, May Fair.—Be particular in asking for F. Arnold's, 
as none other is genuine. 


UTTER MADE IN 















TEN MINUTES— 





CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 34, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London : established 1823. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 

Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other office that 
entitle the assured to participate in the proiits. 

The bonus declared in 1834 amounted upon an average to 161. 
per cent. on the premiums then paid ; and in 1839 a second bonus 
was declared, amounting on the average to 31/. per cent. on the 
premiums paid during the preceding five years. 

Prospectuses and other particulars may be obtained at the 
Office, between the hours of ten and four, or will be forwarded 
to persons resident in the country, on application. 

CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Sec. 


ATENT ELECTRO-PLATING and 

_GILDING.—OLD PLATED GOODS, as well as every 
description of METAL ARTICLES, are by this process plated 
or gilt, and rendered equal to new, including every necessary 
repair, at a comparatively trifling expense. lron articles coated 
with copper and zinc. —ELKINGTON & CO. 45, Moorgate- 
street, City; and 22, Regent-street, corner of Jermyn-street. 


OLFF & SON’S CRETA LAEVIS, or PER- 

, MANENT DRAWING CHALK, in various Colours. 
E. Wotrr & Son beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs that 
have, by the introduction of great improvements in their 
CRETA LAGVIS, enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 
pencil ; and eflects can now be produced equal to water-colour 
drawings, without the use of water or any other fluid, the va- 
rious colours blending together with perfect harmony, beauty 
and richness. It can be cut to a fine point, and is thus capable o 
giving a very delicate outline. For sketching from nature, the 
ay advantages resulting from the adoption of the CRETA 

ZEVIS must be obvious, as without the use of water, palette, 
brushes, &c. all the various tints can be obtained with a truth- 
fulness that cannot be surpassed,—thus superseding every other 
method in general use. The drawings may be carried in a 
portfolio with safety, as, unlike other crayons, they will neither 
rub off, nor suffer injury by coming in contact with the usual 
contents of a portfolio. The CRETA LAEVIS will not be affected 
by heat or change of climate. Specimens may be seen at the 
Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street; Royal Adelaide Gal- 
ery Strand; and all respectable Stationers, where the CRETA 
LAVIS ma be had in sets of twelve, eighteen, twenty-four, 
and thirty-six, with or without boxes. 

Instructions for Use.—In order to produce the delicate shades, 
the chalk must be cut to a fine point, and worked very lightly 
on the paper. blending the colours until the required tint be 
obtained. The deep shades » | require a broader point and 
increased pressure.—Bristol Board, Crayon Paper, or, in fact, 
any papers with a fine even surface, but not glazed, are well 
adapted for the CRETA LEVIS. 

Wo.rr & Son_beg to recommend their newly-invented 
SKETCHING PENCILS, or Permanent Black Chalks:—B B, 
very black, for foreground; H B, middle tint; N, neutral tint 
for distance. These Pencils are peculiarly adapted for sketch- 
ing heads and landscapes, and are copalte of producing a beau- 
tiful effect with very little labour. Having an adhesive quality, 
the drawings may be transmitted without fear of injury. 

The method of using the CRETA LAVIS is taught by Mr. 

. H. Kearney, Member of the New Water-Colour Society. 

*.* Wolff & Son are desirous of opening an Agency with 
respectable Country Booksellers and Stationers for the sale of 
the above. 2 

Manufactory, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields. 


WOLFF & SON’S newly-invented MATHE- 
e MATICAL PENCILS, for Mathematicians, Engineers, 
Architects, &c., manufactured of Extra Hard Lead, and war- 
ranted to retain a very fine Point.—E. WOLFF & SON, in 
introducing their Extra Hard Lead Pencils for Mathematical 
and Architectural purposes, beg to draw attention to the advan- 
tages resulting from their adoption in preference to the ordi- 
nary Pencils. They are made of six distinct sizes, by which 
means they can be fitted to all instruments, and are so con- 
structed that each pencil may be cut in halves without waste, 
thus making two Pencils, each of a length the most convenient 
for use, and obviating the difficulties existing with respect to 
the ordinary + WOLFF & SON have also Half-round 
Pencils suitable for the Spring Bow Instrument, thus preventing 
the necessity of dividing the Pencil down the centre. They are 
also manufactured of extremely hard Lead, of the finest qua- 
lity, which will retain a very fine point, and give a clear, even, 
and distinct line. 














PATTERN OF SIZES. 
2 3 4 


*,* May be had of most respectable Stationers, and of the 
Manufacturers, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London. 

Wolff n are desirous’of opening an Agency with respect- 
able Country Booksellers and Stationers. 
A Sample of each Size will be sent by post to any part of the 





Kingdom on receipt of postage stamps equal to the amount, 





By the Newly Invented Block Tin Churn, manufactured by 
Attwood, Wimble and Warner, Lewes, Sussex. Delivered to 
| any part of London, carriage paid. 
Sizes, No. 00 0 2 and 3. 
Churn about 3 4 7 14 ww §=—. 7 
Price, 22s. 23s. 6d. 238. 35s. » 428. 


Larger or smaller sizes, made to order. Pans for ditto to 
stand in, 3s. 6d., 4s., 4s. 6d.,6s., and 7s. To be seen in London, at 
Benham's, 19, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square ; Livermore 
& Sons, 30, Oxford-street; Cottam & Hallen, Wiaslog-cieeet. 
Oxford-street; Bailey & Son, 71, Gracechurch-street; Wright's 
Range Warehouse, near the Monument, Export Agent; Barnes 
& Co. 109, Fenchurch-street; and of alli gers th h 
England. 





OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’'S PATENT.—These candles 
do not require snuffing ; they burn longer and are cheaper than 
any other candle ; the flame is steady and brilliant. No metallic 
or deleterious matter is used in the manufacture, Price 8d. per 
lb. Sold ey G. E. Parish, agent for exportation, 214, Bread-street, 
City, and by Slodden & Stocking, 42, High-street, Marylebone 3 
W. Gethem, Broadley-terrace, Blandford-square ; W. Evans, 
Italian warehouse, Greenwich; John Hawkins, grocer, High- 
street, Whitechapel; George Hawley, grocer, Pitfield-street, 
Hoxton; S$. Game, Fish-street-hill; J: Pain, grocer, fethnal- 
green-road ; G. H. Hudson, 229, Black friars-road; C. H. Nicholas, 
19, Bolingbroke-row, Walworth; and at the manufactory, Old 
Bargehouse, Christchurch, Surrey. 


N ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brusbes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. | Files! 
Brushes, of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable ‘pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
120, B., Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution—Beware of the words ** From Metcalfe's,” adopted 
by some houses. 


AUNUTTS FRUIT LOZENGES, for Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throats, Hoarseness, &c., prepared sol 
from the BLACK CURRANT.—In the above preparation the 
acidity ofthe Black Currant alone is introduced, and that in the 
highest degree of concentration. The Lozenges may therefore 
be strongly recommended (even to persons of the most delicate 
constitutions), in the above complaints, as they tend to allay in- 
flammation, and particularly to p a free € 
Public speakers and singers will find them of peculiar service. 
They have been also remarkably useful in cases of the Influenza. 
The annually increasing sale for the last 30 years of this article, 
notwithstanding the numerous attempts to oqeel it, will suf- 
ficiently prove its decided superiority to all other preverations 
of a similar description.—Be careful to ask for “ALLNUTTS 
FRUIT LOZENGES,” prepared only by the Proprietors, Allnutt 
Son, Queen-street, Portsea.—Sold in boxes, at 1s. 14d. each, by 
all Patent Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom. 


HARPE'’S SOLUBLE QUININE DENTI- 
FRICE. Recommended and used by the Facuury, for 

preserving the I EE TH to the latest possible period. The ad- 
vantages of this traly scientific preparation arise from its hold- 
ing, in a state of quintessence, the medicinal properties of Bark 
and Myrrh, which, by a chemical combination, known only to 
the proprietor, are rendered instantly soluble in the juices of 
the mouth; at the same time, it is perfectly free from acid, grit, 
or any pernicious ingredients. By its astringent qualities it pre- 
vents decay, eradicates scurvy, and, by ee ealtby action 
of the gums, prevents their separation from the teeth; or, if 
subject to bleeding, gives, in most cases, immediate, and, by con- 
tinued use, permanent relief. It is strikin: ly beneficial in affec- 
tions of the mouth, the result of a mercurial or medicinal course ; 
and, when subject to tenderness of the gums potetag Som col 
its use is a positive preventive of future attacks. ‘The virtue of 
this celebrated Dentifrice in cleansing, removing incrustations, 
and speedily giving a beautiful whiteness to the teeth, as well 
as sweetness to the breath, is unrivalled by any other Tooth 
Powder, whilst its refreshing bitter imparts an agreeable sensa- 
tion to the most discriminating palate. __ 

Be careful to observe the Proprietor's Signature on the Govern- 
ment stamp.—Prepared and sold by G. - SHARPE, Chemist, 
Islington-green, London. To P al 
Medicine Venders, in boxes at Is. $d. and 2s. 9d. each; and 
through the following Agents:—Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; 
Butler, i, Cheapside; Hannay & Co. 63, Oxford-street; Ed- 
wards, 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Barclay & Sons, e forming 
don-street; Sutton & Co. 10, Bow Churchyard ; and J, D. . 
14, Grocronor-etrest West, Katon-square. 

.B, Orders by post immediately attended to, 



































1080 THE ATHENAUM CDec,9 
NEW FARMERS’ NEWSPAPER. 


TO LANDLORDS AND TENANTS. 








Tuz time has come when Landlords and Tenants, large Farmers and small, must devote their anxious attention to improved cultivation—when, in the words of Sir Robert 
*¢ All must learn how, in the shortest time and at the least expense, to produce the greatest quantity of food, vegetable or animal, 
out permanent injury to the land.” To accomplish this, no means can be so effectual as that which brings the results of Experience and Science before every man, in a cheap 


Peel, 
with. 
form. For this purpose Tuk AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE is to be established. 





The Proprictors are aware of the difficulties of dealing with the many details of cultivation without an acq int. with cir tances, often as varying as places. They condemn 
the idea of conducting farming operations upon one ‘invariable plan, and, while they welcome science as the best auxiliary of practice, they regard crude speculations as the most 
dangerous of delusions. But, they also feel that in Agriculture, as in all other arts, there are general principles upon which successful farming must depend: that there are practical 
errors which no local circumstances can justify; in short, that there is room for improvement even in those branches which are best understood. No one man can be competent to deal 
with the multifarious questions affecting husbandry, and the duty of the Editor of such a Paper as Tuk AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE is to make known the knowledge of all. It is to 
practical Farmers that the Proprietors trust for the means of carrying out their views, and not to the talents of any individual. While, therefore, they state that the Editor of Tae 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE will be a gentleman well acquainted with the best kind of Farming, in which he is actively engaged, they feel it to be of far more importance to announce 
that they have received promises of assistance from all the most distinguished Practical Agriculturists. 


With Freer Trape, Fixep Duties, Stipinc ScaLe, &e. &c., THe AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE will in no way concern itself—such questions can onl 
whereas Tuk AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE will be devoted to the investigation of those great truths which human laws cannot affect. 


The Practice of Agriculture—its Science—Animal and Vegetable Physiology—Improvements in Implements—better modes of Husbandry—results of well ducted experimental 
Farming—Growth and Rotation of Crops—Stock—Drainage—Irrigation—F oresting—Road making—Farm-Buildings—Labourers—in short, whatever affects the beneficial employment 
of capital in land—will form topics of consideration. Reports will be given of the English, Scotch, and Irish Agricultural Societies—London Market Prices of Corn, Hay, and Cattle, and 
the Weekly Averages. Replies to questions connected with the object of the paper will also be furnished weekly. 


Considering the union which exists between Horticulture and Agriculture, it has been thought advisable to make Tar AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE an addition to the GARDENgRs’ 
Curonicie, edited by Dr. Linpiey, and so extensively known; but that there may be ample room for discussion, that Paper will be increased one-half in size without additional charge 
thus Twenty-four Columns will be occupied, as at present, by Horticulture, and Twenty-four by the General News of the Week, whilst 


ly be of temporary interest ; 





Twenty-four Columns will be devoted to Agriculture. 





On Saturday, January 6th, will be published, price SLX PENCE, stamped to go free by post, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE: 


A Weekly Record of Rural Economp and General News. 





THE HORTICULTURAL PART EDITED BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 





Tue principle on which the Gardening part of this paper has been conducted has been to make it a weekly record of everything that béars upon Horticulture, Floriculture, 
Arboriculture, or Garden Botany, and such Natural History as has a relation to Gardening, with Notices and Criticisms of all works on such subjects. Connected with this part are 
WEEKLY CALENDARS OF GARDENING OPERATIONS, given in detail, and adapted to the objects of persons in every station of life; so that the Cottager witha few rods of ground 
before his door, the Amateur who has only a greenhouse, and the Manager of extensive gardens, are alike informed of the routine of operations which the varying seasons render 
necessary. It moreover contains Reports of Horticultural Exhibitions and Proceedings—Notices of Novelties and Improvements—in short, everything that can tend to advance the 
—— benefit the condition of the workman, or conduce to the pleasure of his employer; accompanied with Woodcuts, whenever the matter treated of requtres that mode of 
illustration. 

To this Farming, as explained above, will now be added. 


Lastly, that description of domestic and political News is introduced which is usually found ina Weekly Newspaper. It is unnecessary to dwell on this head further than to say, 
that the Proprietors do not range themselves under the banners of any party; their carnest endeavours have been to make THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE a full and comprehensive 
Kcecord of Facts only—a Newspaper in the true sense of the word—leaving the reader to form his own opinions; their object being the elucidation of the laws of Nature, not of man. 
The reader is thus furnished, 1N ADDITION TO THE PECULIAR FEATURES OF THE JOURNAL, With such information concerning the events of the day, as supersedes the necessity of his 
providing himself with any other Weekly Paper. 


The oe are happy to announce that the following distinguished Botanists, Florists, and Practical Gardeners have already enriched the GARDENERS’ Curonice by their 
con. munications :— 


Professor Henslow, Cambridge Professor Daubeny, Oxford 
Professor Royle, King’s College, London Professor Graham, Edinburgh 
The Hon. and Very Rev. W. Herbert, Dean of Manchester The Ifon. and Rev. L. Vernon Harcourt 


The Hon. and Rey. Charles Bathurst 
Hon. W. Fox Strangways 
Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. 


P Tion. Algernon Herbert 
Sir George Mackenzie, Bart. 
Sir Charles Wolesey, Bart. 
Sir W. J. Hooker, Royal Gardens, Kew Dr. Bevan, Llanferry 
Dr. Horner, Hull Dr. Gregory, Aberdeen 
Dr. Lankester, F.LS. Dr. Ingram, President of Trinity College, Oxford 
Rev. J. M. Berkeley Rev. J. B. Reade 


J. Bateman, Esq. Knypersley G. Bentham, Esq. late Secretary of the Horticultural Sucicty 
Mr. W. Billington, Oswestry John Curtis, Esq. F.L.S. 

Mr. Ingram, Gardener to Her Majesty at Windsor L. W. Dillwyn, Esq., Sketty Hall 

Mr. Paxton, Gardener to the Duke of Devonshire J.D. Liewelyn, Esq., Penllergare 

Mr. Alexander, Gardener to the Duke of Leinster Mr. Bailey, Gardener to the Archbishop of York 

Mr. Ferguson, Gardener to the Duke of Buckingham Mr. Mackintosh, Gardener to the Duke of Buccleuch 

Mr. Patterson, Agent to the Duke of Hamilton Mr. Moffatt, Gardener to the Duke of Newcastle 

Mr. Spenser, Gardener to the Marquis of Lansdowne Mr. Tillery, Gardener to the Duke of Portland 

Mr. Elliott, Gardener to the Earl of Tyreonnell Mr. Cooper, Gardener to the Earl Fitzwilliam 

Mr. Henderson, Gardener to the Earl Fitzwilliam Mr. Bowers, Gardener to the Earl of Lucan 


Mr. Frost, Gardener to Lady Grenville Mr. Forsyth, Gardener to the Earl of Shrewsbury 


Mr. Haythorn, Gardner to Lord Middleton Mr. Buchan, Gardener to Lord Bagot 
oa Halliday, late Gardener to Lord Sondes Mr. Beaton, Gardener to Sir W. Middleton, Bart., 
r 


. Brown, Gardener to Lord Southampton Mr. Booth, Gardener to Sir C. Lemon, Bart. 
Mr. Errington, Gardener to Sir P. Egerton, Bart. Mr. Whiting, Gardener to H. T. Hope, Esq. M.P. 
Mr. Fortune, Hothouse Dept., Horticultural Gardens, Chiswick Mr. James Drummond, Gardener, Blair Drummond 4 
Mr. Thompson, Fruit Dept., Horticultural Gardens, Chiswick Mr. Gordon, Hardy Dept., Horticultural Gardens, Chiswick 


OFFICE ron ADVERTISEMENTS anp COMMUNICATIONS, 3, CHARLES STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 
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London; James HoLa@ns, 4, Fopk’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joux FRANCIS; and sold by all Booksellers 
and Newsvenders.~Agents; for ScorLanD, Messrs. Dell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;-rfor IRELaND, J, Cumming, Dublin, 
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